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PREFACE 

This Briefing In the context of the growing challenges to public education that 
Book € 8 a have materialized in California over the past decade, this two- 
Resource volume briefing book is presented as a resource document for 
Document legislators, their staff members, and others interested or involved in 
education reform. The extensive appendices contained in this 
briefing book are meant to provide a convenient set of references for 
those seeking comprehensive but readily accessible data and other 
information about the state of California education. 

Volume I looks at emerging education issues for the 1995-96 
legislative session and summarizes the state's policy-making activi- 
ties since 1983. It presents a summary of major education 
legislation over the last 10 years, identifies major education reports 
and studies, compares the recommendations of several comprehen- 
sive reports, offers the results of statewide opinion polls and 
includes a demographic update of California schools. Volume II 
presents the findings and recommendations of major education 
reform studies and reports published over the last 10 vears. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Ten Tears of In glancing backward over the last 10 years and in looking forward 
Educational to the next few years, this report provides a broad overview of the 
Change in demographic, legislative, and political changes that have affected 
Context California public schools from kindergarten through high school 
since 1983. 

Although one might be tempted to characterize all of the positive 
trends of the last 10 years as "comprehensive education reform" 
and all of the negative elements as "a conspiracy of obstacles and 
challenges," the truth is that together they unfold as a chain of 
events leading us to the state of educational affairs in 1994. Some 
of the trends, reforms or events described in this report were 
intended to respond to, revise, or even reverse previous ones. 
Education experts generally agree, however, that SB 813, the 
Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act of 1983, was the starting 
point for this state's journey down the road of educational reform. 

California was not alone in focusing attention on a need for changes 
in the educational system at that time. It * is in April of 1983 that 
a report was released by the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, blasting the "rising tide of mediocrity" that it said 
threatened the U.S. educational system and society as well. "A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform" only served 
to underscore an v.v -reness that already had caught hold in the 
California Legislature. SB 813, a 214-page bill addressing dozens 
of educational issues, had been in the process of development, 
drafting, and amendment for *'te year leading up to its passage in 
July 1983. 

There have been many educational leaders, organizations, and 
community and state agencies in California that have played key 
roles in the development, passage, failure, or implementation of 
education reforms s,"ice 1983. This report is not their story, 
although that could be a very interesting report in itself. It is 
important to note, however, that the role of Bill Honig, state 
superintendent of public instruction from 1983 to 1993, was 
crucial in shaping educational change during this period — in 
terms of policy, technical assistance, and in gaining public support 
for reform. 

Another important aspect of California school reform that this 
report does not examine is the growth of the various interest groups 
that have proliferated and grown into considerable constituencies 
as the number and size of categorical programs for students with 
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special needs also has increased. In some years, these constitu- 
encies have provided critical support for education programs that 
have come under political fire, were scheduled to terminate or 
risked severe budget cuts. 

The size and nature of the California student population has 
changed dramatically over the last 10 years, increasing by more 
than 100,000 students annually to 5.2 million in 1992-93. Al- 
though the annual rate of this b rowth has slowed in the last two 
years from 3.7 percent to approximately 1.7 percent, accelerated 
growth is expected in the next several years, leading to nearly 7 
million students by the year 2001. 

More remarkable than the increase in students, however, is the 
change in the composition of California's school-age population, 
partially the result of immigration and birth rate trends that began 
several years ago. Racial and ethnic minority students are the 
minority no longer — they have now become the majority. The latest 
available data from the California Department of Education indi- 
cates that 56.6 percent of students are members of racial or ethnic 
groups other than white, and that percentage is expected to 
continue to increase. In stark contrast, 80 percent of California's 
teachers are white. 
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The number of limited-English-proficient (LEP) students is now at 
1.15 million, approximately 22.2 percent of the entire student 
population in 1992-93, and double the number just 10 years ago 
Spanish is spoken by 77 percent of the LEP population. These 
English-learners comprise more than 80 percent of all new students 
in our schools and represent a serious challenge to educators 



[ Umited-EngHsh-Proficient Students Double in Just a Decade 
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P«JS Chang6S to California ^udents reflect societal changes- 

a » L ? mcreasi "g numbers of children come from single-parent house 

Available for holds, live at or below the poverty level, and ah?ady*£ ?«£5E 

Schools educationally upon entering school. 7 

Reform efforts in California have been hampered by fiscal con- 
straints due to the continuing economic crisis and changes in 

l ♦ SinCe Pr °P° 8mm 13 of 1978. when California^ 

voted to cut property taxes. As a result of that ballot proposition 
school districts lost their historic reliance on a valuable source of 
local funding, the property tax. and local communities lost their 

ThP h ty ,^f^ , P J 0P ! rty *" baSe t0 raise local revenue - ^stead. 
the bulk of school funding shifted to the state Gene/al Fund which 
has shown the smallest percentage increase of any fiscal source for 
education over the last lOyears. General Fund spending for schools 
has risen only 43 percent compared to a 182.9 percent increase in 

fnnH c P f r ° Per ? ^ l6VieS and a 1034 P ercent increa se in federal 
lunds for schools since the early 1980s. 
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Proposition 98, an initiative largely financed and supported by the 
teachers unions and major education organizations in California, 
was passed by the voters in 1988. It attempted to provide stable 
funding for K- 1 2 schools and community colleges by guaranteeing 
a minimum level of funding for education though dedication of 
approximately 40 percent of each state budget. But in recent years, 
the entire state budget has been shrinking; the result has been a 
trend of inadequate funding for school districts and a commensu- 
rate slowing of the momentum in educational reform. 



K-12 Education Funding 
By Funding Source 
1984-85 Through 1993-94' 
(In Billions) 
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SSSl^EftSr" 1 " PP T f ° r educaUo ". a continued fund- 
ing crate, an inability among educators to quickly adapt to the new 
student population - all have contributed to a drop in rS 

ZTcT. 10 S ° me tad,CatOTS ° f » eduiatiofpor 
example, California now ranks highest in class size with 24 1 
pupils enrolled per teacher, compared to the U.S. avTragTof 173 
The state ranks 39th in expenditures per pupil, spentog $4 627 
STES?' oana " onala ^eof $5,616. ZtBSS 

Improves in impressive results >J ^v? .r?" 113 has managed to show 

0,l ' 4,, " S&^WCfSSSJS 

showing Wgh scores. Twenty-five percent of high schofl graduates 

percent.! 30 St rate oT * 33 

fnl984 g £ 20 d 7 VanCed "^^K^TVJ^S 
in 1984 to 20.7 percent in 1992, a rise of 188 percent. 
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U. LOOKING AHEAD: EMERGING EDUCATION ISSUES 
FOR THE 1995-96 LEGISLATIVE AGENDA 

This section identifies education issues expected to emerge as a 
focus of discussion and debate during the 1995-96 legislative 
session. Not all of these topics are subjects of potential legislation 
But they may be policy issues the Legislature can influence at the 
local, state or national levels through school district policies state 
agency activities, or federal action. 



LIST OF EMERGING ISSUES 

YOUTH ISSUES 



School Violence 

Work Force Preparation 

Education of At-Risk and Culturally Diverse Students 
Programs for English Learners 
Integrated Children's Services 
Teenage Pregnancy 

SCHOOL SUPPORT AND TECHNICAL ISSUES 

School Finance and Proposition 98 
Reform of Categorical Programs 
School Facilities 

SCHOOL STRUCTURES AND GOVERNANCE ISSUES 

Reorganization of School Districts 
Education Governance 
Parental Choice 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION ISSUES 

Urban Education 

Education of Undocumented Immigrant Students 
Student Testing and Assessment 

Teacher Issues: Preparation. Paraprofessionals and Shortages 
Special Education K 
Educational Technology 

OTHER ISSUES 



Leadership for California's Educational System 
Neoconservatism 
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YOUTH ISSUES 

School .Along with increasing concern about personal safety among California 
Violence citizens, those who have children in public schools are alarmed at 
the incidence and seriousness of violence on and around school 
campuses. Proposed solutions range from preventing school vio- 
lence to taking stronger actions against the perpetrators. 

Proponents of preventive measures advocate a pro-active approach, 
citing the effectiveness of conflict resolution or conflict management 
programs, the expansion of substance abuse prevention programs, 
and dress codes that allow schools to require students to wear 
uniforms. 

Law enforcement measures include the increased use of metal 
detectors and other safety equipment; laws increasing the penalties 
for various offenses, such as carrying guns on or near schools; more 
school-yard fences; more uniformed officers on school campuses; 
and special disciplinary schools for juvenile offenders. 

Work Force The higher skill requirements of present and future job markets 
Preparation demand changes in the way schools prepare students to enter a 
new, challenging work force. Both the federal government, through 
its "School-to-Work Opportunities Act," and California, through a 
proposed state implementation plan, are seriously addressing the 
need for system-wide reform in work force preparation. The 
impending reauthorization of the federal vocational education law 
(Carl Perkins Act) in Congress in 1995 will provide another chance 
to reorder priorities for job training. Many educators remain 
skeptical of the efforts devoted to this reform because of concerns 
that California not develop merely a new tracking system — the state 
can ill afford a first-class school-to-college system for suburban 
students and a school-to-work system for others. 

A recent report by the Legislative Analyst's Office, "School-to-Work 
Transition," outlines a role for the Legislature in encouraging 
effective programs, making changes to ease implementation of 
school-to-work programs, and realigning state activities to support 
local efforts. The California Business Roundtable has another set 
of recommendations for the Legislature in its recent publication, 
"Mobilizing for Competitiveness," calling for a new Education and 
Economic Development Council, a legislative Master Plan for edu- 
cation and training, a teacher training structure of certificates and 
degrees, upgrading to world-class standards, and accelerating K- 12 
reform. 
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^t^n^H f 3 ^ nUn ! b u rS ° f ethniC "^wattes in California schools continue 
r„£.™£ J, 0 ? 6, ^ d the numbers of students from low-income households 
Divert S^nJi dysfunctlonal families ' or are affected by drug abuse increase,' 
Diverse Students concern mounts over the apparent inability of many educators to 

teach and motivate these students. All of these factors contribute 
fttoe 3 SitUati ° n Where 111686 stude nt are at risk of educational 

Although the school dropout rate has declined in recent years, it is 
still unacceptably high, especially among some minority groups It 
hovers at 26.4 percent for African-Americans, 24.6 percent for 
Latinos, and 9.2 percent for Asians, compared 10.8 percent for 
Anglos and a statewide average of 16.6 percent for all students. 

Limited state funding is available for SB 65 dropout prevention 
programs but few resources exist for afUx-school or Saturday 
programs for students identified as "at risk." Disparate treatment 
of ethnic minority students in discipline referrals and dispropor- 
tionate y high rates of suspension and expulsion among these 
students is the subject of ongoing legislation, litigation and school 
policies under revision. There are several promising new programs 
designed to alleviate the negative effects of ability grouping 
tracking of at-risk students, including "accelerated curriculum" 
and efficacy training." 

The Legislature will no doubt continue to find it difficult to enact 
solutions for the more basic .oblem of growing social d^SLce 
be^een teachers and diverse student population! Xfend t^ 
in different experiential worlds and operate from differing frames of 

Pr ° gr ln^l J ^ n, n f T ° f flVe , StudentS « limited * their English 
Proficiency, and need varying amounts of instruction in Seir 
earners pnmary language in order to comprehend their school work WMe 

S£ std°™? ^ t0 Pr0Vide "-English-profiZt 
(LEP) students with a substantial amount of their schooling in the 

fh^7 T U T' m stm man y LEp students, particularly at 
a^d haw 6 ' ***** n ° Prim£Uy la ~ instruction 

sTuden^ n ° aCC6SS t0 C ° re curriculum ^ught other 

dTstr^fpoZr ° 6pai ^ n6nt of Education (CDE) monitors school 
district compliance with general requirements to provide services to 

JSS f U S V USing f6deral laW> state law ' 311(1 court cases as the 
basis for ttiis function. But the 1994 legislative session Jll see 
another attempt, through SB 33 (Mello), to reinstate provisTons of 
the bilingual education mandate formerly in statute and sunsetted 



in 1987 
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Recent changes in college and university teacher preparation 
programs are designed to better prepare all teachers, not just those 
fluently bilingual, to teach LEP students. In many areas, new 
certifications for bilingual and language development teachers are 
being offered. These are based upon examinations approved by the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing in two new credential areas: 

» A Bilingual, Crosscultural, I^anguage and Academic Develop- 
ment (B-CLAD) credential for fluently bilingual teachers, and 

• A Crosscultural, Language and Academic Development (CLAD) 
credential for teachers who may not be bilingual, but need 
skills in language development, second -language acquisi- 
tion, and the role of culture in education. 

Legislation is needed to clarify how these new credentials will be 
used in schools, and how they interact with or replace the existing 
bilingual and language development credentials. SB 1969 (Hughes) 
attempts to address this issue. (See the subsection on Teacher 
Issues.") 

The Healthy Start Program, initiated by SB 620 (Presley) in 1991 
and strongly endorsed and supported by Governor Pete Wilson, 
provides grants to consortia formed of local school districts, county 
agencies, and commuidty-based organizations for comprehensive, 
collaborative, and integrated school-linked services. 

The governor proposed an additional $20 million in his 1994-95 
budget, to bring total funding for Healthy Start to $39 million, but, 
in the face of deteriorating fiscal conditions in school districts, that 
augmentation was deleted from the budget by the Legislature. 
Legislative Analyst Elizabeth Hill recommended that those funds be 
redirected to local needs that are underfunded, even though Healthy 
Start projects are reporting high levels of collaboration and success. 

Teenage Teen mothers are another group of at- risk students; recent reports 
Pregnancy indicate that most of the fathers responsible for pregnant teens are 
not teenagers themselves — most of them are over 20. The recently 
established Senate Select Committee on Teenage ^egnancy is 
researching effective prevention strategies in response to recent 
increases in the teenage pregnancy rate. The committee has 
sponsored a resolution, SR 23 (Hughes), that requests all state 
agencies to work toward an interactive and collaborative plan of 
action to address teen pregnancies. 
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A previously vetoed proposal, SB 569 (McCorquodale), has resur- 
faced to consolidate services available through the School-Age 
Parent and Infant Development (SAPID) and Pregnant Minor (PM) 
programs and to expand funding of comprehensive, continuous 
school-based services for pregnant and parenting teens. 

There is strong interest in this issue from the Clinton Administra- 

I^JVE 3 ^ C e y fr ° m *** secretai y of Health and Human Services 
and the U.S. surgeon general. Increased federal funds for teenage 
pregnancy prevention are an important component of Clintohs new 
welfare reform plan. 

SCHOOL SUPPORT/TECHNICAL ISSUES 

FfnonS ^a ^ , C f f ° mia ' S P ersistent economic crisis, state funding for 
p£Z£? SCh ?° 1S fr ° m ^eWm through 12th grade (K-12) endures ; as a 
Proposition 98 problem requiring a solution. ^There if continued pressur^ > to 
maintain the same level of per-pupil funding for schools because 

fund all of the pressing needs of its citizens. This ballot initiative 
was passed by the voters in 1988 to guarantee minimum funding 

esuTuntd- W StatC l6VelS ° f P 6 ^ 1 fundin *' h ~ g 
inilation dumnishing P ro ^ ram off ering because of the impact of 

Major reform or simplification of school finance mechanisms is 
needed but probably won't be accomplished soon. TtoTmav be 

madC t °, Pe , miit m ° re flexibilit y for distric * in spending 
special-purpose funds. H 8 

As state resources grow more scarce, local districts must be 
permitted to identify and tap new financial resources - while 

Ibi ^H^rh?^ 1 ^? StatC P 01 ^-™^ and local taxpayers. 
fZr J? \ Ch W ° Uld haVC authoriz ed local school disWcIs to 
levy general purpose taxes for school operations with the approval 
of a simple majority of voters, passed the Legislature in Septembe^ 
1 993, but was vetoed by the governor. Fwauuer 

The legislature's efforts to realign and restructure local government 
have extended to local school districts, which share a finS 
interest in local property taxes. The governor's proposal to^h ft 
more school funding away from the property tax will be houy 

sSSS ^ P ermane , nt S ° luti0ns sou * ht a»t ensure economic 
stability and equity for local entities. However, all of these fundTng 
shifts do not result in more funds per pupil for education g 
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Reform of The various categorical programs and their funding have become 
Categorical major budget issues because of the governor's proposal to increase 

Programs school district flexibility in spending program funds. The governor's 
proposed budget continues a "mega-itenT that consists of 38 
programs lumped together with no funding increase. It proposes 
increased flexibility in moving funds from one category to another, 
and lifts the cap on the amount any program can receive in 
redirected funds, set last year at each program's 1991-92 funding 
level. 

The legislative analyst proposed a "categorical block grant" to 
supplement the mega-item, to be distributed on a per-student basis 
to schools, and to be funded by the redirection of almost $100 
million from proposals for new or expanded programs. Reform of 
the categorical programs has been a much-discussed topic, and 
legislators will face entrenched constituencies as they attempt to 
make changes. 

School Since the Northridge earthquake in January, a great deal of 
Facilities attention has been focused on school facilities, although the strin- 
gent requirements of the Field Act for K-12 and community college 
facilities prevented much worse structural damage than was suf- 
fered on the University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) and 
California State University Northridge (CSUN) campuses. 

Major issues continue to be a shortfall in state funding for school 
construction and the limited capacity of local school districts to 
garner sufficient funds on their own to build schools. After the 
defeat of the $1 billion bond measure for K-12 school facilities that 
appeared on the June 1994 ballot, the Legislature still faces the 
challenge of helping schools move away from dependence on the 
state for school construction funds. 

One recent setback to this movement occurred when Proposition 
1 70, put on the ballot by the Legislature as ACA 6 (O'Connell), failed 
to pass on the November 1993 ballot, thus denying school districts 
the opportunity to pass local school construction bonds with a 
majority, rather than two-thirds, vote. 

Other legislative efforts center on the reform and streamlining of the 
state school building program, with bills in both houses attempting 
to achieve a consensus on a "fast-track" for critical projects and the 
assurance of sound long-term planning for school facilities. 
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SCHOOL STRUCTURES AND GOVERNANCE ISSUES 

The 1993 legislative session saw strong debate over the proposed 

SB ™1*T«1 ^ AngdeS Unified Sch001 ^trict P Zu^ 
SB 390 (Roberti), but that legislation was not successful. There 
continues to be discussion about the consolidation of small school 
districts to cut costs, but there is no legislative proposal pending 
Nor is there consensus on the optimum size for school districts The 
county offices have completed an internal reorganization; although 
all county offices still exist, they function as a loose reg°orS 
confederabon for the delivery of services to local school disScts 

One of the most popular approaches of the educational reform 
movement is to dramatically change the way school decisions Se 
made and the people who make them, largely by shifting deSsioT 

5^274 Jnt SCl ?1 SitC - Sch ° 01 rest ™turtng, supported X 
f v, li g ^ adminis tered by the CDE, is encourafing more 
schooldistrictstoimplementsite-baseddecision-malan^ 
based management, strengthening the roles of teachers parent 
and other staff. Further efforts to encourage this ^o^^Tt 

because of the lack of available funds to offer as incentives for 

C^S^.f^i 5 ' 3 one -y. ear - ol <i experiment in school change for 

wot ne^?ote P d r0 r„n f0r Tr 00 ? bCCauSe ostenslb! y s <*oo°s 
Dr^siono P n 3te free 0f restrtc Uve education code 

\i , ^ WlU """"""e to dominate the restructuring 
debate in the legislature, as attempts are made to exnmid the 
number of charter schools allowed in the state or to S Se 
processofestabUshlngcharter schools. Questions arebeSsS 
however, about whether real innovation can occur in a setw 
restated by > long-standing traditions. edueaUonal practice or 
union protections through collective bargaining. pracuce ' or 

No major legislation has changed the process of electing school 
board members in California by breaking districts into ^i 0 „sto 

co"u P ue Se tob e ie^f ttUSteeS - lut ™"ng-rtShto~. £ 
conunue to be filed m districts around the state attemntino t„ 

uproot at-large young systems blamed for keeping S "and 

other minorities from getting elected. Ibis Issue is not resWctedto 

Parental Choice Although no new voucher initiatives qualified for the ballot in 1994 

^ .? P T ntaI Ch °' Ce to ^ f0 ™ °f vouchers or tJSwta 
credits will continue to play a role in state and federal legislaUon 
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in the statewide race for superintendent of public instruction. A 
ballot measure could appear on the 1996 ballot, however. 

Two "choice" bills were passed by the Legislature and signed by the 
governor in 1993, AB 19 (Quackenbush), and AB 1114 (Alpert), 
providing for more intradistrict and inter-district parental options. 
These bills have yet to be implemented on a statewide scale, but 
there are many parents awaiting the opportunity to take advantage 
of those choices. Both bills became effective on January 1, 1994, 
but the CDE's interpretation is that school districts will have until 
January 6, 1995, to actually make program options available to 
parents, causing a flurry of mid-year or mid-semester student 
placement changes throughout the state. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION ISSUES 

Urban Educators, parents and community leaders in urban school set- 
Education tings are cooperating in new ways to find solutions to deep-seated 
educational and social problems and to improve educational out- 
comes for their student population, which is predominantly poor, 
ethnic minority, and limited-English-proficient. School partner- 
ships with business and private industiy, such as LEARN (Los 
Angeles Educational Alliance for Restructuring Now) and Workforce 
LA strengthen the voice of schools in enlisting state and federal 
government support for increased funding, additional resources for 
school safety, more decentralized decision-making, and interagency 
cooperation in providing youth services. The concept of schools as 
community centers is- taking hold as a viable solution and a focal 
point for providing both educational and non-educational services. 

An Urban Forum convened in Los Angeles by the Association of 
California Urban School Districts in early February 1994 produced 
consensus on a large number of issues, similar to the issues that 
also emerged at the 1994 California Education Summit in San 
Franciso later that month. Major urban challenges include the need 
for parental empowerment, accountability for student progress, 
unfair treatment of immigrant children, lack of resources for staff 
training, standards for the instructional program, overcrowded and 
deteriorating facilities, funding inequities in high-minority schools, 
and the negative effects of segregation and busing. 

Education of One of the most controversial education issues for 1994 is the 
Undocumented appropriate role of the state in the education of undocumented 
Immigrant immigrant students. The debate is fueled by intense emotions, 
Students disputed estimates of education costs for these students, allega- 
tions of abuse of state and federal laws, and recent border incidents. 
There is increased pressure to reduce immigrant access to educa- 
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tion from some policy-makers. Advocacy groups strongly protest 
citing existing legal protections for students. ^ P ' 

The appropriate role of school districts and their personnel is in 
toTep^ 

eVslani^h ^ ° f und ° cum ented students enrolled. No 
«£u Z S b6en successf "l thus far. but an initiative drive has 
gathered signatures for a statewide vote for such a policy perhaps 
on the November ballot. F u "^y. pernaps 

If the initiative is successful, a court challenge is certain to follow 
The U.S. Supreme Court in 1982 ruled that public schools ™Z 
accept children regardless of immigration status na * 

Testing and The new statewide testing program the r«nfor«« Q t 

of alleged problems with its scoring and implementation l and \ 
*e content of test items. Although the adequacy of fundinTfortoe 

C^ e lT n \T Sage ° f " G0als 2000: Educate America Act - the 
Clinton Administration's proposal calling for all states to work 

Z7^7Z°l nati ° nai r^ C «^« have to determme 
measure unTo th. fT^/T assessment system 

measure up to the federal standards and ensure district account 
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The governor's 1994-95 budget proposes $2 million in continued 

Z*"? f° r ,w e d ' StriCt intem P r °« ram ' targeting a po^on tne 
funds to facilitate the credentialing of former miliLy peTs^el a 
shortage of bilingual teachers is addressed in varfous Ms ftal 
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authorize new entities to conduct teachers -language and cultural 
assessments (AB 2505-Richter), establish grandfathering provi- 
sions for teachers who might otherwise be required to take addi- 
tional course work or obtain additional certification (AB 2835-Baca 
and SB 1969-Hughes), or establish recruitment programs to en- 
courage K-12 students to pursue bilingual teaching as a career. 

Special Special education, which addresses students with disabilities or 
Education who have other special needs, has become the largest program in 
the state's K-12 education budget. The governor's budget proposes 
$1.6 billion in General Fund spending in 1994-95 to support the 
current Master Plan for Special Education. Several years of 
program deficits in the special education budget, funding inequities 
among school districts and county offices, overly complex financing, 
inappropriate fiscal incentives for districts, and district spending on 
special education services in excess of available funding have all 
contributed to the need for reform. 




Revision of special education financing is on the legislative agenda 
for 1994. A legislative proposal for immediate change is competing 
with a bill to create a working group to recommend future changes. 
The Legislative Analyst's Office has recommended the Legislature 
initiate a review of the Master Plan and development of a new 
funding model by May 1995. 

The issue of full inclusion of disabled students in regular education 
programs will be pervasive in state and federal education legislation 
this year. SB 1714 (McCorquodale) attempts to make state law 
consistent with federal law on this issue by ensuring that regular 
education placements be included among the continuum of pro- 
gram options for disabled students. At the federal level, reauthori- 
zation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) is 
before Congress this year, and California will be pushing hard for 
full funding of state entitlements — this is worth an additional $700 
million to California. The Clinton Administration's strong policy 
support for full inclusion and its attempts to influence California 
policies could conflict with some school districts' practices. 

Educational Schools have received moderate funding for gearing up their tech- 
Technology nological capacity over the last few years, but the prospects for large 
amounts of new funding in the 1994 budget are not great. Creative 
alternatives to the state budget as a source of funding to increase 
the technological capacity of schools are needed. The Legislature 
will be considering proposals such as a utility surcharge to fund 
school computers and assistance from the private sector in devel- 
oping an information superhighway. 
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OTHER ISSUES 

^cSfomf^c n^^ s *^ Su P^tendent of Public Instruction (SPI) William 

System toH onl g faUedto ^ I ^ laUwc ^ aUo ^^easuc^r 

lt^-STF*?*. u HOnl& **" St£ P down « December 3 
looT ? I 6 ° n f ° r 016 next SPI ^ take P'ace in November 
1994. when the two top vote-getters of the June 1994 prunarT 
Assemblywoman Delaine Eastln (chairwoman of the aSm v 
Educauon Committee) and Maureen DiMarco (secretanTof S 
Development and Education) will face each other in alT 

A two-year power struggle between the State Board of Education 
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UI. EDUCATION REFORM IN REVIEW 
INTRODUCTION 

Over the last decade, the California Legislature has passed hun- 
dreds of bills aimed at improving the education of the state's now 5 
million public schoolchildren. These bills range from comprehen- 
sive measures that have affected all schools and all schoolchildren 
to narrowly drafted bills targeted to specific activities in a single 
school district. Most measures passed by the Legislature have 
fallen somewhere in-between. 

While many educators consider comprehensive, statewide reform 
the most effective approach to improving California's large and 
complicated school system, few comprehensive measures have 
cleared the Legislature in recent years. SB 8 1 3 (Hart) of 1983, which 
embodied far-reaching reforms with a continuing impact on California 
education, is discussed later on this page. But for the most part, 
school reforms in the last 10 years have been characterized by a 
collection of separate significant bills that have taken a more 
focused or contained approach to improving schools. 

Among the significant reforms signed by the governor — restructur- 
ing grants, integrated services grants and charter schools — the 
Legislature has taken a measured approach to reform by establish- 
ing program demonstrations in a limited number of schools state- 
wide. Recent attempts to create more systemic reform in the area 
of restructuring have been vetoed by the governor. 

This paper summarizes education reforms considered or passed by 
the Legislature, education measures enacted by state voters, and 
initiatives taken by the state superintendent of public instruction 
and the state Board of Education. 

LEGISLATIVE THEMES 

Several themes characterize the Legislature's work on school reform 
and restructuring in the past decade, and the following summary 
arranges bills within these themes. This summary is by no means 
exhaustive, but intended to provide some context for assessing 
major areas of legislative interest and activity. 

In 1983, SB 813, the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act, was 
enacted into law, launching the first step in a predicted push for 
major public school reform in the 1980s, The Legislature worked 
with the education and business communities in passing this 
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school reform package. SB 813 provided significant new funding 

SSXS 1 H illion * T annual funds to schools - to « 

a long Hst of changes in the state's approach to education. The bill 
enacted more than 80 individual reforms to improve classroom 
instruction, strengthen the teaching profession strengthen ed 
administration of schools, increase funding for basic aid and 
equalization and other programs, and establLi several educate 
studies and commissions. on 

The need for comprehensive reform and restructuring has contin 
ued to build during the last 10 years, but legislate Ls not been 
developed to accomplish many of the goals that earlier reformers 
had envisioned This is due in large par\ to insufficient sSe nTnds 
and a lack of political consensus on ways to improve schools One 
theme appears certain - significant reform that is controversial has 
only been achieved by a parallel increase in funding ^or school 

A second comprehensive measure. SB 1677 (Presley), was consid- 

^ intendiTf ^ * " S ° riginal f °™ ^ ^ ~e 

was intended to provide another big dose of funding to California 

schoolstofurtoerthereformprocessstartedbySBSl!^ 

cZZ n 7J° T - imP r ng tSacher tratah * credentialing and I re* 
cruiting; reducmg class sizes; buying instructional materials ex- 
panding summer school and restoring categorical fun^s foTdi^ri 

ottne 1980s, for instance, included requirements governing state 
stTlZ^T^' ff b00kS ; gradUati ° n ^ui?emems g c S lass 
ES^J^ ^ t6aCher cred ™^ and 

s^ll^T*^ !? *" att6mpt t0 Chan * e ™V ^ture of 
ctSne J T b ° tt0m UP '" Restru <*uring of schools, as in 
business, focuses on assessing organization and mission with the 
goal of improving performance. In other words, the focus Ton toe 
student, the teacher and the classroom. 

This approach to school reform looks at decentralizing authority 
decision-making and resources and collaborating among affeSed 
groups to achieve goals. It also focuses on IimmbSSSSSS 

^i7l™?:r h as student ^ - d scho °' ch -: b ; 0 
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Legislation approved in the 1990s has defined school restructuring 
as a shift from a system of accountability based upon rules to a 
system of accountability based upon student performance. 

The Legislature passed SB 1274 (Hart) in 1990 and SB 1448 (Hart) 
in 1992 to establish statewide restructuring demonstrations, SB 
1274 provides grants to 141 schools in California that have de- 
signed new approaches to educating students. SB 1448 authorizes 
creation of 100 charter schools throughout the state. Charter 
schools are intended to be innovative public enterprises organized 
by groups of teachers. Both of these bills allow schools to operate 
free of many existing bureaucratic rules and regulations. 

As enhanced, SB 1274 and SB 1488 will allow nearly 250 schools 
statewide to redesign themselves to better serve their students. The 
experiences of these demonstration schools will be evaluated to 
guide future legislation and policy in this area. 

The Legislature in 1992 also approved AB 1263 v 'Eastin) to move 
authority for decision-making and funding to local school sites. The 
new authority would have extended to all public schools statewide. 
Governor Pete Wilson vetoed this systemic approach to school 
restructuring. 

School Choice In the late 1980s and early 1990s, public interest grew in the 
concept of allowing parents more choice in the public and even 
private schools their children attend. Many school districts through- 
out the state had been steadily increasing enrollment options for 
their students through magnet schools and inter- and intra-district 
agreements allowed under existing law. 

During this time, the Legislature considered many bills intended to 
give parents greater choice in selecting schools. Most bills proposed 
allowing parents to enroll their children in public schools inside or 
outside of their home school districts (AB 2134/Bader; AB 375/La 
Follette; AB 233/Quackenbush; AB 1614/Knowles). However, 
some bills proposed options that allowed sf 1 ;nts to attend private 
schools at state expense (SB 129/Leonai j; B 175/Bergeson). 

These bills were controversial and most failed. Until last year, the 
only significant choice bill to pass the Legislature was AB 2071 
(Allen), which allows children to attend elementary schools in the 
districts where their parents or guardians work; it was "sold" on the 
basis of parental child care needs. 

In 1993, however, two major school choice bills — AB 19 (Quacken- 
bush) and AB 1 1 14 (Alpert) — were passed by the Legislature and 
signed by Governor Wilson. The success of these bills was due in 
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found that the state is ultimately responsible for assuring an equal 
number of school days to all public school children. This Superior 
Court decision was upheld by the state Supreme Court in 1993. As 
interpreted, this decision says that ultimately the state is respon- 
sible for funding public schools. 

Another case, Arviso v. Honig. currently in the state Court of Appeal, 
contemplates state financing fox' private schools. The case involves 
students in several school districts alleging that their education is 
inadequate and. therefore, the students should be granted a state- 
funded voucher of $4, 100 each for private school instruction. The 
potential ccst, should the court rule in their favor, would be 
enormous. 

Decisions regarding the balance of state and local funding for our 
public schools are now at the center of the school finance debate. 
This debate involves the larger questions about the realignment of 
state and local services. It appears some consensus is emerging 
within the Legislature for increasing the capacity of local school 
districts to raise funding for instruction and facilities. 

Local California voters in 1978 approved Proposition 13 to cut p orty 
Revenues taxes by nearly 60 percent. The initiative set the tax rate at 1 percent 
of market value and limited future assessment increases to 2 
percent annually, until property is sold. The initiative ended the 
long-standing authority of school boards to influence local prop- 
erty-tax rates to generate revenue for schools. The initiative also 
required that increases in local special taxes be approved by two- 
thirds, rather than a majority, of local voters. 

These changes curtailed property tax revenues for schools and 
made it more difficult for local school boards to raise new money. As 
a result, most school districts became largely dependent upon state 
funds for their operations. Some school districts have been able to 
raise special taxes, specifically parcel taxes, by a two-thirds local 
vote, but the two-thirds vote is a significant deterrent. 

Proposition 46, passed by statewide voters in 1986, restored the 
ability of school districts to issue general obligation bonds for school 
construction and to levy property taxes above the 1 percent limit 
established by Proposition 13 to pay the debt on these bonds. Some 
school districts have been successful in passing local bond mea- 
sures, but passage rates would have been nearly twice as high if only 
a majority vote were required for approval. 

As it now stands, local bond measures require a two-thirds vote for 
approval by local voters, while state bond issues require only 
majority approval from California voters. 
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There have been several legislative attempts to reduce the reauire 
ments for two-thirds approval to benefit schools Q 
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cannot be used to supplant any schools share of general purpose 
funding. 

Financial A few school districts over the past decade have been unable to meet 
Accountability their financial obligations. Legislation was passed to provide 
emergency funding to those that required state bailouts. 

The sudden default of the Richmond Unified School District, which 
nearly brought its operations to a halt, prompted the Legislature to 
attempt to prevent similar financial catastrophes in other districts. 
Several bills were adopted to establish better-regulated, early- 
warning systems that districts were in financial trouble. AB 1200 
(Eastin) and SB 1996 (Hart), enacted in the early 1990s, setup state 
and local reviews of school district financial operations. 

Legislation to finance the construction and renovation of school 
facilities through state bonds has been tremendously successful 
over the last 10 years. Once on the ballot, these bond acts enjoyed 
strong support from state voters, who, until this year continued to 
endorse this method of financing school buildings. The bonds are 
sold by the state to investors and repaid with interest over a period 
of 20 to 30 years. While there is evidence of declining voter support 
for bond debt, all state bond measures for school facilities won voter 
approval in the 1980s and early 1990s. However, this trend 
changed in June 1994, when state voters narrowly rejected Propo- 
sition IB, a $1 billion school bond measure. 

As previously stated, under the state constitution, general obliga- 
tion bond issues on the state ballot require only a simple majority 
vote for approval by statewide voters while local bond issues require 
a two-thirds majority. 

The financing of school facilities has largely been a state responsi- 
bility over the last decade, but the Legislature has seen a need for 
local contributions to the state's school construction program. The 
Legislature passed AB 2296 (Sterling) in 1986 to allow school 
districts to levy fees on their own on new residential and commer- 
cial/industrial development to help pay for school construction. 
Other bills have required local contributions for districts to qualify 
for state building funds. 

The Legislature has contemplated many bills to streamline school 
districts' application procedures for state building aid. However, 
while bills containing extensive changes have not been passed yet, 
a few bills have been enacted which streamline the process for 
school districts under specific circumstances. Other bills aimed at 
establishing priorities for state building funds, such as year-round 
or multi-track schools, have also been enacted into law. 
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Student In the late 1980s and early 1990s, interest grew within the Legisla- 
Assessment ture and the Wilson administration for improving California's 
system of measuring the achievement of its students from kinder- 
garten through 12th grade (K-12). This interest reflected growing 
national concern that school districts needed to focus on student 
achievement, gaining a better handle on how their students and 
schools were performing. 

The California Assessment Program (CAP), which had been in 
operation since 1972, was challenged as too narrow — a multiple- 
choice testing system that lacked connection to any state standards 
and was difficult to compare to other state and national results By 
1 990, changes were contemplated to bring the CAP system into line 
with new curriculum frameworks adopted by the state Board of 
Education. Governor Wilson favored a new assessment system that 
produced individual student scores that could be used bv students 
parents and teachers. 

Because of these concerns, then-Governor Deukmejian eliminated 
funds for the CAP program in 1990. The following year, the 
Legislature responded by passing legislation — SB 662 (Hart) - to 
establish a California Learning Assessment System (CLAS) As 
enacted, this integrated system attempts to more accurately mea- 
sure the knowledge and skills students will need to succeed in the 
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CLAS relies on performance-based assessments as well as tradi- 
tional written tests. Student skills are assessed in a variety of 
testing formats and methods, such as oral presentations, experi- 
ments and cooperative projects. 

Teaching The impetus for many reforms intended to improve teaching grew 
out of recommendations made in November 1985 by the California 
Commission on the Teaching Profession. 

The commission was established by Senator Gary Hart, Senator 

lZT« K U ^. eS, xf n< l Su P erintendent Bi » Honig; it was privately 
funded by the Hewlett Foundation. The commission identified 
problems it said prevented excellence in teaching and learning in 
California s public schools, including low salaries, a loss of public 
regard for the teaching profession, deficiencies in teacher training 
and support, and large class sizes that made individualized instruc- 
tion difficult. The commission's recommendations followed three 
basic themes, which have guided legislation since the mid-1980s 
The commission urged California to: 

• Establish rigorous professional standards for teaching, 
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• Recruit capable men and women to the teaching profession, 

• Redesign schools to become more productive workplaces. 

SB 1677 (Presley), a comprehensive education reform package as 
introduced in 1987, attempted to incorporate some of the guide- 
lines recommended by the commission. SB 1677 proposed im- 
provements in teacher training, instructional support, credentialing 
and recruitment, and increases in teacher salaries. Although SB 
1677 built upon many of the earlier reforms enacted by SB 813 
(Hughes/Hart), it proved to be too expensive a package, and in the 
end. the teacher reforms were all removed and replaced with 
financial accountability provisions. At the heart of SB 813 was an 
increase in beginning teacher salaries, a new mentor teacher 
program, and elimination of life credentials with the requirement 
that all teaching credentials be renewable through ongoing staff 
development. 

Much of the legislation to improve teaching in the last 10 years has 
focused on increasing standards for credentialing by refining course 
work and practice-teaching requirements in teacher preparation 
programs at colleges and universities. Many of the most important 
of these improvements were made by SB 148 (Bergeson) in 1988. 
This bill also changed the composition and authority of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Credentialing. 

While the Legislature has been committed to improving standards, 
a shortage of teachers in several disciplines — bilingual education] 
special education, math and science — has created a need for 
finding some alternative method for earning a teaching credential. 
Thus, while the Legislature has added prerequisites and new 
qualifications for teaching that can make it more difficult to enter 
the profession, other bills have offered shortcuts to teaching. Most 
recently, AB 1161 (Quackenbush) establishes an alternative certi- 
fication program to make it easier for military and industry retirees 
to teach. 

Other measures create non-traditional pathways into teaching for 
instructional aides. Recent legislation in this area includes SB 1636 
(Roberti), which enacts a pilot for large school districts to train non- 
certificated employees, primarily classroom aides, to be teachers. 

In addition to increasing the supply of quality teachers in California, 
the Legislature has also been concerned with increasing the ethnic 
and racial diversity of teachers to more closely resemble the 
composition of the student population. 
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£aZZZl n Z Cent 'T 11 ° f me Le ^ islative Analyst's Office summarized 
Programs California s history of categorical education reform programs It 
underscores the way California's more than 50 special categorical 
programs affect school reform. These programs were designed to 
address specific needs in education. 

Most categorical education programs were developed during the 
1960s and 1970s. A few new categorical programs, which are 
smaller and more focused, were created in the 1980s. However 
most categorical education programs still operate according to 
priorities and needs identified decades earlier. Few categorical 
programs have been thoroughly re-evaluated to improve their 
effectiveness or efficiency in meeting their original mandates, or to 
redirect resources to new priorities in education. 

Legislation initiated in the late 1970s {AB 8/1979 and subsequent 
bills) set up a process whereby categorical programs would be 
reviewed periodically and terminated or would "sunset" if not 
specifically reauth- .rized by law. This sunset review process was in 
place at the time the statutory authorization for three major 

Jtr c *l Pr ?f 8X06 (BiUn g ual Education. Economic Impact Aid 
and the School Improvement Program) ran out. However, under the 
terms of sunset review, while the statutory authorizations for these 

In general, the sunset review process has resulted in the renewal of 
most major categorical programs and has not resulted in major 
changes to these programs. While intended to be a process to 
examine and evaluate the effectiveness of these programs, sunset 

=rr often descriptive reports wJh *> - ~ 

The School Based Coordination Act of 1981 (AB 777, L. Greene) was 
intended to give schools and school districts greater flexibility over 
the use of state categorical funds. Under the program, schools 
could coordinate specific categorical programs to better meet the 

Offil 8 1 8 c ^ ^ H T VCr ' accordin 6 to the Legislative Analyst's 
Office the School Based Coordination Act has not resulted in much 

S ° di ^ CtS ' SinCC 1981 « Ration to create broader 

flexibility for school districts has not been enacted. 

Interest in restructuring categorical programs in the Legislature 
has been reflected in budget decisions to consolidate the categorical 
programs or provide block grants to implement them. These 

r^f^u 11 2* cate g° ricaI "mega-item" contained in 
the 1992-93 budget, which combined funding for many categorical 
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programs in an attempt to give school districts some flexibility in 
using their categorical dollars. 

One recent development in categorical programs was the Supple- 
mental Grants Program. These grants were a political response to 
Republican concerns that suburban (non-urban) districts were not 
receiving as much money as those getting lots of categorical funds. 
They were the first large "categorical" set up for no specific purpose, 
and as such, philosophically undermined the purpose of categoricals. 
They were folded into the revenue limit in 1992-93. 

In sum, most categorical programs in California have continued as 
they were first developed and legislative actions have been confined 
to making small changes within each of these programs. Many of 
these changes are included in the sections below that describe 
categorical programs. 

One in five California schoolchildren is not proficient in English. 
Bilingual education programs for Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
students were first mandated by California statute in 1976 through 
the Chacon-MosconeBilingual-Bicultural Education Act (AB 1329), 
although the U.S. Supreme Court had handed down the landmark 
Lau v. Nichols decision in 1972. That court case required districts 
to open their instructional programs to language minority stu- 
dents. AB 1329 was revised substantially in 1980 by AB 507 
(Chacon), the Bilingual Education Improvement and Reform Act, 
which provided for three types of bilingual programs. The mandate 
continued in law until 1987, when it "sunsetted" or terminated. 
That year, Governor George Deukmejian vetoed legislation —AB 37 
(W. Brown) — to reauthorize the bilingual education program. 

Since 1987, there have been several legislative attempts to reinstate 
bilingual education services and programs in state law. Only two of 
these measures, however, have passed the Legislature, and both 
were vetoed. SB 2026 (Mello) of 1992 was the last bilingual 
education reauthorization bill to be vetoed. 

Legislation to restore this program remains an important issue in 
the Legislature, but the basic mandate for providing appropriate 
language services to LEP students still exists due to strong federal 
case law. In addition, because of specific provisions of state law 
governing sunsets of categorical programs, state funding for bilin- 
gual education continues to flow. 

Vocational education was a largely forgotten area jfK-12 education 
reform in California during much of the last 10 years. The one 
exception was the Legislature's support, starting in the mid-1980s, 
of a limited number of Partnership Academies. While originating 
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vLfaa^ u l eA ?*> an 'm* programs for educationally disad- 
vantaged high school students at risk of dropping out of school 
these innovative projects have grown to 50 caTeer tra^g acad- 
emies statewide that provide "schools-withln-schooi™ eSt 
K f ^ ^reisnewinterestinthisarea. Ugisladon 

ISewi'de aXiTf ^ 1993 ', aUthorizes U P to 100 academies 
statewide and expands student eligibility. 

to^T m f b f 111 Californla and at the federal level, has brought 
to the forefront concerns about preparing the forgotten half of 
Caltfotnia'shigh school students. whoLnotcoUegefound fofthe 

In the spring of 1992. the Governor's Council on California Comneti- 
uveness released a report, titled "California's Job FuZe - Xch 

riTSiaTS. 31 eer - based ' techmcai educauon 

Shortly after publicaUon of that report. then-Superintendent rail 

"S g ^ eaS H d t ^ ePOrt by C£d ' ?Mnla »* Fore 
Med. Second to None: A Vision of the New California High Schod " 
t proposed creating program -majors" for 11th and Traders 
that organized academics, applied academics, and field ^pe^ces 

e™,um PeClal f0CUS - M StUdCntS WOuld ™« to^e aTre 

President Clinton strongly supports creation of a national aDoren 
ticeship training program, which would make two yearTof am?en 

~ p t T° t available t0 scho01 »»j«toSSS: 

munlfy colleges or the work force. The national School to-Worit 

specifically addressed students with disabilities. OU^efoms in 
particular school choice and charter school legiXuon Ce at 
SSI ions" " 0131 d ™ — * - « excludedlom 

Senator DanMcCorquodale, as chairman of the Senate Subcommit 
tee on Mental Health. Developmental Disabilities and 

SesoveXfr,r red S6Veral hCaringS on s P ecial 

issues over the last tnree years. The major focus of these hearings 
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and legislation carried by Senator McCorquodale has been expand- 
ing integrated education options for students with disabilities. 
These measures are aimed at complying with federal law that 
requires the least-restrictive learning environment for disabled 
children and at preparing students for community-based living 
when they reach adulthood. 

A 1991 bill, AB 2586 (Hughes), outlawed the use of aversive 
therapies with disabled students and instead required the use of 
positive behavior interventions when such services are appropriate. 

Other important special education legislation enacted during the 
last decade has expanded special education services to all disabled 
preschoolers, established early intervention for children from birth 
to 3 years who are disabled or at risk of disability, created school- 
to-work transitions for students in high school and beyond, and 
reviewed the placement of disabled students in non-public schools. 

During the 1980s, the courts upheld and expanded decisions which 
banned the use of intelligence (IQ) tests for racial and language 
minority students referred to special education. The Larry P. v. Riles 
case, which began in 1971, challenged the wrongful placement of 
African-American students in special education classes for men- 
tally retarded students. The decision was upheld by the U.S. circuit 
Court of Appeals in 1984. An earlier case, Diana v. State Board of 
Education, addressed similar placements of Spanish-speaking 
students. Directives issued by the state Department of Education 
in 1986, as stipulated by the courts, required non-biased and 
culturally sensitive alternative assessments for ethnic and lan- 
guage minority students referred to special education. 

Child Care State-funded child care and development services are provided to 
and low-income families through various state options, including alter- 
Deuelopment native payment, state preschool and latchkey programs. By the end 
of the 1980s, the overall child care appropriation was growing 
rapidly, reflecting the many children who needed safe, affordable 
care while their parent or parents worked. The primary focus was 
on new funding to expand child care programs and to improve 
regulation of child care through new state licensing requirements. 

In the 1980s, major legislation included SB 303 (Roberti), enacted 
in 1985 to provide an infusion of funding for child care and a state - 
local service delivery system. Additionally, the GAIN welfare- to- 
work program passed by the Legislature in the mid- 1980s included 
child care guarantees for welfare clients. This was important 
legislation because it recognized child care as a part of a major 
legislatively established welfare program. 
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Ir. e c ^ gi f latUre a PP roved a million increase in the state 
preschool program as initiated in Governor Wilson's 1991-92 
budget Until that time, the state preschool program had not 
received any new growth funds since 1972. 

ESS 1 f de ^ 1 °P mei ? ts also have played a role. These include new 
federal funds for subsidized child care, flowing from the Child Care 
and Development Block Grant in 1989, and new funding result^ 
from passage of the federal Family Support Act. The federal 

forT^Tl h T, apanded Head P resch001 Program 
ior 3- and 4-year-olds in recent years. 

But a gradual erosion of the budget for the state child care licensing 
program, administered by the state Department of Social SemcTs 

in r ?984 ^d e , * SB 1754 ^1 en" ted 

m 1 984, and later action established fees for family day care homes 
and day care centers to pay for state licensing function^ 

Dro^! lnthe ! nid -] 980s ' d ataontheproportionofCaliforniastudentswho 
Dropouts ^m^sd^ prompted serious legislative study^d 
t^nrZ^Tr' u (Torres J wase nacted in 1989toreduce dropouts 
through a comprehensive system of high school dropout identmca 
toon prevention, and recovery programs, including educaSonal 
clinics for students who had already dropped out of school 

^anTcf^aZ In H eSP ° nSe t0 ^ gr0Win g P resence ™* threat of violence in schools 
and Climate and communities, violence prevention and intervention i issues have 

t0 *** t0p ° f Nature's agenda Senate 
established a Subcommittee on School Safety m 1993 

!n nil™ 1 T^ 31 Y T S ' many bills nave been e nacted attempting 
to make schools safer by strengthening penalties for possessing 
weapons and drugs on or near campus^ Penalties fo S 
harassing students also have increased. Other new laws are S 

for sZ e TT h0 ° l Vi ° lenCe ^ pr0Vidin g Amative prog^ara 
for students who are suspended or expelled. 

a^Sff Gd ^ ^T""' bU1S have been P assed *> develop 
to hnT , ? Un L an6 stra tegy for preventing and responding 
to hate violence in schools and promoting tolerLce among stu 

School Health Over the last five years the Legislature has devoted much time to 
debating how schools can best educate students about Lo major 
health concerns in California - drug abuse and AIDS. Bills to 
educate students about drug abuse were easily enacted into law 
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AIDS education legislation, developed in conjunction with the 
Senate Select Committee on AIDS, had more difficulty, not only in 
the Legislature but on Governor Deukmejian's desk. Finally, in 
1991, Governor Wilson signed AB 11 (Hughes), which requires 
school boards to provide AIDS prevention instruction to junior high 
and senior high school students. 

Adolescent The Legislature's interest in adolescent pregnancy stems from a 
Preanancu large and growing rate of births to adolescents in California. This 



Pregnancy 
and 
Parenting 



Integrated 
Children's 
Sendees 



large and growing rate of births to adolescents in California. This 
teenage trend is accompanied by a full array of negative educa- 
tional, health, economic and social outcomes for both mother and 
child. The Legislature has provided supportive services to keep 
pregnant and parenting adolescents in school, teach parenting 
skills, and reduce repeat pregnancies. 

Senator McCorquodale sponsored several hearings on adolescent 
pregnancy in the 1980s, and has sponsored several bills since 1985 
to consolidate services available through the existing Pregnant 
Minor Program and the School-Age Parent and Infant Development 
Program. The intent is to create a more comprehensive, continuous 
program for pregnant and parenting adolescents. While the Legis- 
lature passed all of these bills, they have all been vetoed. 

To date, bills intended to reduce the incidence of adolescent 
pregnancy by mandating family life education programs in the 
public schools have been less successful in the Legislature. 

In response to ongoing concerns about adolescent pregnancy and 
its relationship to issues such as welfare dependency, the Senate 
Select Committee on Teenage Pregnancy was created. Its mission 
is to research and generate proposals to reduce teen pregnancy and 
improve teen parenting skills. The committee held several hearings 
in 1993 and authored one measure to date — SR 23 (Hughes) — 
which was approved by the Senate. This measure requests all 
appropriate state agencies to coordinate their activities and design 
an interactive and collaborative plan of action to address teen 
pregnancy and parenting. 

In 199 1 , Senator Presley carried SB 620 to create the Healthy Start 
Support Services Program. With the full support of Governor 
Wilson, this new program provides grants to school districts and 
county offices of education to broker health and other support 
services for disadvantaged children and their families on school 
campuses. 

While established as a demonstration project, the Healthy Start 
Program is seen as an important new school reform. It brings 
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schools Into the business of integrating the many fragmented 
education, health, mental health, social services and other fu^port 
ive services available to these children. This approach "views 
supportive services as an important element to achieving successTn 
school for children with multiple needs. The integration f school 

Educational Technology. This commission waf gTvJnTe £sk of 
developing a master plan for the teaching and use o7technotogy in 
schools. Howeye. legislative interest in this issue even pTedatefsB 

^ni'n^r. 3 ' ^ " ™ «» «»» 

Class Size Given California's comparatively large class si^e* th. r ort - w 
Auction ^^co^^te^SS^^^*^ 
and learning. As part of a legislative assessment, the Senate Offlcf 
of Research prepared a study on class slze issues for Senator h£ 

Several bills focusing on class size were passed in the 1980s 
Reducing the number of students in classes requires mo-re class- 
rooms, more teachers - and more funds. For that reason Z 
Illation took the form of incentives to school dTsWcts to ma^e 

supject areas. SB 666 (Morgan), as enacted in 1989 established a 

redUCC Cla f Si2e for -ath. science^ socM 

science classes in grades 9-12. Proponents of Proposition 98 also 
intended smaller classes to be a major outcome ofaaShaUve 

Textbooks Growing concern about a lengthy and cumbersome textbook adoo 

instruct ^"SS^^^**" ^ MIs S£££3£ 

MatJSate SSLSSi^,"?? f "T* of „ EducaUo ^ P^suant to the 
^cunomia constitution, has final authority over texthonk priori™ 
for public schools in California for grades 1 8 ISftaTffi 
boards are responsible for grades 9-12. 

One major bill, AB 3537 (Eastin), passed by the Legislature in 1 qq<* 

Abstudents. This bill was vetoed. However, in 1989 a bill SB 594 
(Maddy), was enacted to modify and accelerate the proofs for 
adopting instructional materials. process for 
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The eroding conditions of school libraries and local public libraries 
that serve California students has received attention from the 
Legislature. This legislation during the 1980s responded, in large 
part, to the loss of funding for local libraries resulting from passage 
of Proposition 13. 

More recently, Assemblywoman Delaine Eastin has brought great 
attention to the plight of school libraries. Her legislation has 
focused on updating the limited collections of school libraries. AB 
323 (Eastin), signed in 1993, creates the California Public School 
Library Protection Act to provide grants to local school districts for 
the purchase of library materials. This new grant program is 
financed through an income tax check-off enacted through SB 170 
(Craven) in 1993. 

Adult The large and growing problem of adult illiteracy in California 
Literacy prompted several new pieces of legislation during the last decade* 

AB 3381 , authored by Assemblyman Baker in 1990, established the 
California Library Literacy Service as a public library service for 
adults and youth not enrolled in school. This legislation codified 
and enhanced the California Literacy Campaign, a successful 
statewide program for local libraries administered by the California 
State Library. 

Senator David Robert! authored legislation intended to break the 
cycle of literacy in families* SB 482, as enacted in 1987, established 
the Families for Literacy Program as a part of the State Library's 
California Literacy Campaign to provide coordinated literacy ser- 
vices to families which include illiterate adults and young children. 
This bill also established a state children's librarian within the State 
Library. 

In 1989, Senate Resolution 20 was introduced by Senators Roberti 
and Ralph Dills creating the California Workforce Literacy Task 
Force. The need for this Task Force grew out of legislative hearings 
on illiteracy in California's work force held earlier that year. The 
resulting report of the task force, "California's Workforce for the 
Year 2000, M contains specific recommendations to guide the devel- 
opment of a long-range program for improving work force literacy in 
California. 
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STATE BALLOT INITIATIVES 



Statewide ballot initiatives have played a major role in determining 
educational policy, particularly the funding of public schools* As 
discussed previously, Proposition 13, passed by state voters in 
1978, cut property taxes and required a two-thirds vote for local 
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increases in special taxes. Proposition 4 was approved in 1979 to 
limit increases in government spending to rises in inflation and 
population. Several other school finance initiatives were passed bv 
state voters in the aftermath of those major ballot measures.. 

Proposition Proposition 98, The School Funding for Instructional Improvement 
^Accountability Initiative," was approved by voters in November 
1 988. It was sponsored by the California Teachers Association and 
other education organizations with the backing of then-Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig. It contains numerous 
provisions aimed at improving the overall quality of California's 
public schools and community colleges. 

This constitutional amendment affirmed education as California's 
first budget priority. It set a minimum level of funding for public 
schools and community colleges in 1989-90 and thereafter 

This initiative: 

• Established a minimum level of state funding for K- 12 public 
schools and community colleges using the higher of two 
formula calculations. It allowed the minimum level formula 
to be suspended for one year by a two-thirds vote of the 
Legislature. 

• Required any state revenues in excess of Proposition 4's 
spending limits, up to a cap, to be transferred to K-12 public 
schools and community colleges. It required those monies to 
De used for improving instruction. 

• Required the superintendent of public instruction to develop 
a school accountability report card to be issued annually by 
each public elementary and secondary school to report its 
performance. H 

Proposition The downturn of the state's economy and resulting loss of state 
1 1 1 revenues cast Proposition 98 in a new light the year following its 
enactment. Responding to this situation, the Legislature passed 
Senate Constitutional Amendment 1 in 1989. This measure placed 
Proposition 111 onthe June 1990 state ballot, and it was passed by 

Proposition 11 1 added a new calculation for determining the 
?« lmm K Un L ng fiuarantee for s ^ools established by Proposition 
98. The two tests set up by Proposition 98 allowed schools from 
kindergarten through community colleges (K-14) to receive the 
greater oti 
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• Approximately 40 percent of the state's Gt ""al Fund budget 
(Test 1), or 

• Prior-year funding from state and local resources, adjusted 
for enrollment growth and inflation (Test 2). 

Under Proposition 98, K-14 education was guaranteed a level of 
funding at least as high as its prior-year funding levels, whether or 
not the state had sufficient revenues. Proposition 111 established 
a third test that can be triggered in years when state General Fund 
revenues are low: 

• Prior-year funding for K-14 education from state and local 
resources, adjusted for enrollment growth and for per-capita 
growth in state General Fund revenues, plus 0.5 percent of 
the prior-year level (Test 3). 

State Lottery Voters approved Proposition 37, the California State Lottery Act, on 
the November 1984 state ballot This initiative established a 
statewide lottery and required at least 34 percent of its proceeds to 
go to public schools, colleges and universities and it also required 
that 50 percent of trie proceeds be returned to the "players" as 
prizes. 

The act, a constitutional amendment, requires lottery money to be 
spent directly on instruction and not on facilities construction, 
property acquisition, research or other non-instructional purposes. 

However, as the lottery became oper ational in California, legislation 
became necessary to clarify several of its provisions. Legislation 
ensured, for instance, that all public students were taken into 
account in allocating funds among educational agencies. 

Since its passage, the lottery has added 2 to 3 percent annually to 
funds for K-12 schools. Since lottery proceeds are not considered 
tax revenues, the money is not counted toward the Proposition 98 
revenue guarantees for schools. In this respect, state lottery funds 
are supplemental funds. 
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State voters have approved nearly $7.8 billion in bond issues for 
school facilities since 1982, when bonds were first placed on the 
statewide ballot under the Leroy F. Greene State School Building 
Lease Purchase Act. Despite this very large commitment of state 
funds for local school construction, the backlog cf approved projects 
exceeds several billion dollars. 
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California voters have approved the following state propositions to 
provide general-obligation bonds for K-12 school construction: 



June 


1 cJOZ- 


June 




June 




June 


1988 


November 


1988 


June 


1990 


November 


1990 


June 


1992 


November 


1992 



Proposition 1 
Proposition 26 
Proposition 53 
Proposition 75 
Proposition 79 
Proposition 123 
Proposition 146 
Proposition 152 
Proposition 155 



$500 million 
450 million 
800 million 
800 million 
800 million 
800 million 
800 million 

1,900 million 
900 million 



Moie recently, statewide voters rejected Proposition IB on the June 
1994 ballot, which would have authorized $1 billion in bonds to 
hnance school construction, renovations and seismic safety protects 
for K-12 rnhools. 

ACTIONS BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Themostfar-reachingactionsbythe state Board of Education have 
aliected curriculum frameworks, guidelines and textbooks. Until 
the recent court decision, state Board of Education v. Honig these 
activities defined much of the board's authority. In general the 
board s actions to approve curriculum frameworks and textbooks 
over the last lOyears tended to follow recommendations by Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig. 

In sharp contrast to the successful relationship between the board 
and the superintendent in putting together the curriculum and 
textbook reforms in California over the last decade, the state Board 
of Education in the early 1990s pursued legal action against Honig 
to clarify powers of the elected superintendent and of the board 
appointed by the governor. 

The state's 3rd District Court of Appeal ruled recently on this case 
expanding the scope of the board's authority over the state Depart- 

Ssu^d^i 1030011, WhiCh ^ hGaded by su P erintenden t °* Public 

At issue in the case were policies adopted by the board in 1991 that 
represented a change in direction. The court ruled in favor of the 
board, granting it much of the authority it had sought in its lawsuit. 

The court placed ultimate policy-making responsibility with the 
board. It granted the board authority to review and approve the 
superintendent's top-level appointments and the Department of 
Education budget. In addition, the court allowed the state board to 
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hire its own staff. The Department of Education has appealed the 
decision, which extended the board's powers beyond those it 
traditionally had held. 

The lawsuit grew out of years of conflict between several members 
of the state board, whose members were appointed by a Republican 
governor, and Honig, a Democrat in an elected non-partisan office, 
over their respective roles and authority. Joseph Carrabino, first 
appointed to the board in 1986 by Governor Deukmejian, led the 
charge against Superintendent Honig. Subsequently reappointed 
to the board by Governor Wilson in 1992, Carrabino was forced to 
resign from the board under pressure later that year. Honig 
resigned in 1993 after his conviction on conflict-of-interest charges. 

Even on controversial issues such as approval of the state Family 
Life Guidelines, the board worked closely with the superintendent. 
Likewise, when the board rejected Honig's proposed Health Cur- 
riculum Framework a few years ago, Honig acknowledged problems 
and worked with the board to create a framework it could approve. 

SUPERINTENDENT'S INITIATIVES 

Strengthening the core curriculum to improve what schools teach 
in large part has characterized school reform in California over the 
last decade. In the early 1980s, the public school curriculum was 
felt to be weak and lack purpose or direction. Without strong 
curriculum standards in place at the time, decisions about what 
students should learn were determined primarily by the textbooks 
that were approved by the state Board of Education. However, the 
lack of strong curriculum standards to drive textbook adoption in 
turn led to very watered-down textbooks. 

In meeting this challenge and building upon the requirements 
under SB 8 13 for developing curriculum standards, Honig initiated 
a major overhaul of California's curriculum frameworks. These new 
frameworks guided schools in developing their curricula. 

Specific curriculum development projects were established in many 
subject areas, including English/language arts, mathematics, his- 
tory/social science, science, foreign language, fine arts, visual and 
performing arts and physical education. Each project was staffed 
by prominent education researchers and practitioners within 
California and the nation. 

The resulting curriculum frameworks and accompanying curricu- 
lum guides for schools and special guides for parents are considered 
models for the nation. 
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School Reform !- ^e^WhiMhT/ , StUdy ° f "* f ° ur levels of P ubl * 

It c OttfecJ sts 




These studies are important resources that contain numemi,* 
recommendations forreforms at each level of school ^ ET 

Z * Tl about tte specilic needs of «S w eafh of 
s^rofreV"- T ° gether - ^-PPOrtthefoUowingtoem^ 

• A rich core curriculum that moves students from a skills- 

IT t0 a ***** curt — 

' abwrv ^ 1 ° 0lS f ° r ^ Students tta »* "» eduction of 
abUlty grouping, expansion of support services for students 
and creation of intensive early intervention strategies! 

• ^i™ hCr P/ ofess > onal ism through improved training and in- 
volvement In school Improvement: * 

" atSd ommunltles ** renect ^ dlvers "y of *** «u- 

• f' uden tassessmentsthatareUnkedtothenewcurriculaand 
perigee™ ° f aP ~ S t0 ~ 

SSSISS cmLD ™~ — 

DiMarco was named as the Cabinet-level secretarv •mmmS^T 
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Volunteer and Mentor Corps, Access for Infants and Mothers, the 
Perinatal Treatment Expansion Program, and other programs. 

The Office of Child Development and Education organized a series 
of 12 Children's Summits in the spring of 1992 to gather input from 
elected officials, community and business leaders, and community- 
based organizations, resulting in a report to the Legislature, Cutting 
Through the Red Tape: Meeting the Needs of California's Children. 

Other initiatives supported by the governor have met varying levels 
of success in the Legislature. Some were approved with steady 
funding levels, a few were substantially augmented, and a few 
rejected or the funding greatly reduced. 
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CONCLUSION 



tarST?? at 6merging iSSUeS a ^ 

backward at 10 years of reforms, this two-volume briefing book 

educaSrT ***** aSS6SSing new directions for California 

The California Education Summit of February 1994 likely will 
generate a substantial number of future legislative proposals This 
is evident from the numerous reform recommendations contained 
in the final report of the California Education Summit recentiv 
released by Assembly Speaker Willie L. Brown. ItTnopea^s 
briefing book can assist the Legislature in analyzing those ideas for 
reform and in defining for itself an effective rolefd^ 
for addressing California's continuing needs in education^ 

Lttete nnhl > T briefing b ? k ' itS indices, will help 
iacilitate public discussion and the local involvement of parents 
educators community members and business interests so neces 
S f °I high-quality education. It should be noted ti^s 

briefing book ^ acknowledges ^ accomplishments bv 
pointing to successful, cost-effective programs that carTbe more 
widely replicated in California schools to achieve positiv^ changes 

Schools confront persistent fiscal crises and unprecedented chal 
lenges posed by changing student demographics But S£ 

Kate? f dU T rS - ParCntS ^ ~nities stUl c^"k 
together to explore alternatives, identify solutions, and overcome 
obstacles to further the goals of educational reform 
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California Department of Education 
Sacramento, 1993 



CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Members (Terms expire in January of yw indicated.) 

Joseph H. Stein, President < g Q7 . 

Gtfti B. Thomas. Vice-President -.gal 

Heather Clayton (student member) Zv "934+ 

Kathiyn Dronenburg ' JuV ' 

Yvonne W.Larsen "J™ 

Dorothy J. Lee „ 

Sa/K-BflrMalkaaian - ™ 

Marion McDowell ZZZZZZ 199s 

WHSam D. Dawson. Acting Sacratary and Exocutiw'cS'car 

*SubjtctioooofHm«ion by ti* S*a*« 

tSewei aone*earterm. sublet to eonfimwton by 0m San*. 

CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Chief Administrate Officer* 

n S!!! 00 ' n rtn ° Stal * Sup«int«n<^t of Public Inttrucoon 
William D. Dawson, Executive Daputy Superintendent 
Robert W. Agaa. Daputy Superintendent for Field Services 
Joe Holsirioaf . Daputy Superintendent for Governmental Policy 
Harvey Hunt, Acting Daputy Suparintanoant for Curriculum ano 

instrucaonaJ leadership 
RotoartU Ubana, Daputy Superintendent. Department Management 

Joseph R. Symtowick, General Counsel 

Shiriay A. Thornton. Daputy Superintendent for Specialized Program* 
Numbar of ochooJ diet rids 



(Octofaar, 1992): 



(October, 1992): 

£2* 296 Elementary 4 946 

Elementary Wddl# 7 

High school 109 Junior high Z.'.'i26 

Total 1 006 Hiflh tCnoo, 814 

Continuation 476 

Numbar ot public schools Alternative _ 212 

Special education _ 139 

County-run so 

Total , 



.7.666 



(1992-93): 

Church-affiliated 1,875 

Total 



Numbar of private schoota 



Other. 



..1.964 
..3.839 
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Regular graded public school enrollment, kindergarten through 
grade twelve, not Including ungraded programs: 

1955 2.41 1.834 1984 4 078 743 

1 *» 3.304.485 1985 \ .% ? 2 £ 

1965 4.121.442 1986 tJuul 

Hit 4.284,471 1988 4.512.963 

3.974.377 1989 4 668 495 

3.976.676 1990 4642 174 

3.984,738 1991 c 001 670 

4,014.003 1992 Zi!o89!808 

Number of etudents In public schools (1992-93): 

Kindergarten and grades one through eight 2 71 7 7fl7 

^^n^rough^elv. ZZ^On 

Ungradeo orograms -05 960 

•-J*- ~.Z*.m 



1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 



Pacific Islander . 
Filipino . 



Number of etudente In privets schools <1992-W)f (io^^CM 
Kindergarten 68^3 

114.528 

TOtal 554.014 

Racial and ethnic distribution In public schoota (1992-93): 
Full-time teachers (Not available) 

S f"* Number Percent 
American Indian or Alaskan Native 41 ,495 0 g 

Asian 421.963 SA 

28,925 0.6 

White. notHiapanic ZZ*»S5 43* 

T0Bl 5.105,777 100.0 

Numbar of twelfth gnd« graduate* (1892.93): Day Ewning 

i^zzzzz ;»« 

Totals ZZZZZZZ 244^ ™JSS 

Total, day and evening «Z._254,337 

Number of full-time teachers (1990-91): 

Offices of county superintendents of schools a ao* 

Elementary school districts aakZ 

High school districts rf-Zf? 

Unified school districts :1! 

Total ;;; 

(Figures not available for 1991-92, 1992-93) 20«r2Z8 
Average ealeriae (1991-92): 
FuiMme teachers Superintendents 

Elementary districts $38,700 Elementary districts... $ 750 98 

Unified djstnets 4021 0 Unified districts .... 84.826 

School-site principals 

Elementary level $57,212 High school level $63,713 

Un « fi ed $59,782 

Average base revenue limits par unit of averse* 

daily attendance (1991-92): Small Urge 

Elementary school districts $3 MA 

High school districts \ * fj> 

Unified school districts 

F °i fUndif>Q eposes a large school district is defined here as 
follows: e^tary^a than 100 ..da.; high .cncc^Tth^3W 
ad.a.; and umfied-more than 1.500 a.da. Otherwise th# diitrln^c 
cafined as a sma// school district. wnerw.ee. the district is 

Current expense of education per unit of svereoe 
dally attendance (1991-92): 

Unified school districts Elementary school districts 

*hKVaf 6> $ 3 ' 130 Lo * 3.620) $ 2.792 

High (a.d.a. 65) 1 1 ^ High (a.d.a 28) 1 7 305 

High school districts state average 

h° W H ( ^ a ' 3,257) $ 3 ' 919 Unified districts $ 4 122 

Hlflh < a - d ' a - 168 > 8.716 Elementary district ZZLzm 

High school districts 4578 

Average, all public schools $ 4 ^ 

Income tor public education, K-12 (1991*92): 

Amount Percent 

grjsr ==52^ s 

umar sources , ^ ^ 82g ^ 

T0Ul J23.08U42.750 100.00 

NOTE: Income totals coincide with those raportad 10 thaJJational C«i»r 

fadarai oovarnmtnt in tha computation of gramawarda 

Prapwad and OMNxjm by tha Burtau ol PuWcMion. California ^.m - 
Education. $i$LSt>aat.Reem2S0 SiaamnK^^t^^M^^T^ 

C* 0, c-il m. Bu^ rt Pub h C- j c^^^^t*Sr , °' 
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ENROLLMENTS 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 



1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 

Public Schools 4,950,474 5,107,145 5,165,777 

Private Schools 531,489 5*4,817 554 f 0;4 

5,481,963 5,651,962 5,719,791 



Sources California Department of Education 



Total enrollment growth in California in 1992-93 was 1.7 percent, compared 
to a national student enrollment growth of 1.8 percent. This is a decline 
from a 3.7 percent increase in 1990-91, but accelerated growth is expected 
in the next several years; by the year 2001, enrollment growth of 37 
percent will yield a total of nearly seven million students. 



Growth of General and Student Populations in California 




5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 



Percent Change 



U Student Population 
□ General Population 



Source: Association of 
California School Administrators 



v. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 

California Students - Racial and Ethnic Distribution 

1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 38,112 0.8% 41,348 0.8% 41,496 0.8% 

Asian or Pacific 414,676 8.4% 435,781 8.5% 450,908 8.7% 
Islander 

Filipino 109,650 2.2% 117,153 2.3% 122,427 2.4% 

Hispanic 1,702,363 34.4% 1,804,536 35.3% 1,877,310 36.1% 

Black 426,356 8.6% 437,525 8.6% 477,861 8.6% 

White 2,259,317 45.6% 2,270,802 44.5% 2,255,765 43.4% 

Source: California Department of Education (CBEDS) 

The California Department of Education collects racial or ethnic data on public 
school staff and students in California in October of each year through the 
California Basic Educational Data System (CBEDS). The following characteristics 
may be noted from the 1992-93 data: 

• Over five million students are enrolled in the public schools; 56.6 
percent were reported as being members of racial/ethnic groups 
other than white. 

• As in previous years, there are more males than females enrolled 
(i.e.: 51.5 percent males vs. 48.5 percent females) 



Students reported in the racial/ethnic category of white accounted 
for 50.6 percent of the twelfth grade graduates in 1992. 

Certified staff members who reported themselves as being in the 
racial/ethnic category of white accounted for 80.6 percent of 
the total certified staff. 

The total number of full-time and part-time classified staff 
members was 234,927, of which 42.2 percent were reported as being 
members of racial/ethnic groups other than white. 

The number of elementary schools with 50 percent or more non-white 
student enrollment was 2,470 or 49.9 percent of the total. The 
number of high schools with 50 percent or more non-white student 
enrollment was 381 or 46.8 percent. 
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California Schools 1 Changing Ethnic Makeup 



1981-82 



WhiU56.4% 



Am. 
Indian/Alaskan 
18* 




Hispanic 25.8% 



Pacific Islander 
0.5% 



Black 9.9% 



Aiian 5.0% 
Filipino 1.4% 



1993-94 



Am. 
Indian/Alaskan 

0.8% 



White 42.3% 



Filipino 2.4% 



California Department of Education 




Hispanic 37.1% 



Pacific Islander 

Black °- 6 *> 
8.7% 



40 



50 



DROPOUT l RATE 



rate, L ^"STE^ ^^^^J^™ ~ 



(CALIFORNIA'S IMPROVING 
DROPOUT PICTURE 



0 




»*«af 1991*91 vX , 
* W *> VI V2 



S4»*07 dropouts 



5M79dropo«tt 



[CALIFORNIA'S IMPROVING 
ETHNIC DROPOUT PICTURE 
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TRENDS IN NUMBER OF 
LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT STUDENTS 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



1990-91 



19 91-92 



1992-93 



Spanish 

Vietnamese 

Hmong 

Cantonese 

Cambodian 

Filipino/Tagalog 

Korean 

Amenian 

Lao 

Mandarin 
All Others 



755,359 
40,477 
21,060 
21,498 
20,055 
18,146 
14,932 
11,399 
12,430 
8,386 
62,720 



828,036 
45,155 
23,522 
22,262 
20,752 
19,345 
16,078 
13,7S4 
12,332 
8,999 
68,470 



887,757 
48,890 
26,219 
22,772 
21,040 
20,755 
16,496 
15,156 
11,926 
9,123 
71,685 



Total 



986,462 



1,078,705 



1,151,819 



• Limited English Proficient (LEP) students now constitute 22.2 percent of 
the 5.19 million students enrolled in public schools in California, 
kindergarten through grade 12. 

• Language-minority students, made up of the 1-15 million LEP students and 
the 626,491 fluent-English-proficient (FEP) students identified in 1992, 
comprise 34.2 percent of all students in California. 

• Slightly more than 77 percent of all identified LEP students speak Spanis 
as their primary language, a 1.5 percent increase over 1992. 

• The following language groups have the largest increases over the last 
five years (in parentheses): Russian 5,586 (3,458 percent); Indonesian 
875 (386 percent); Urdu 1,292 (370 percent); Armenian 15,156 (294 
percent); and Mien 4,691 (142 percent). 



Source: California Department of Education 
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FACT BOOK 
1993-94 



r 



Limited-English-Proficient Students Double in Just a Decade 



1.200.000 -a 



1,100,000 -z 



1,000,000 - 
900,000 ~- 
800,000 




Limited-English-Proficient Students p 
1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Special Education Students 
Statewide Total 



Number of 
Students 

540,472 



Percent 
100% 



Students by Disability 

Mentally Retarded 
Hard of Hearing 
Deaf 

Speech and Language Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Severely Emotionally Disturbed 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Specific Hearing Disability 
Deaf-Blind 

Multiply Handicapped 
Autism 

Traumatic Brain Injury 
Non-categorical 



31,930 
4,836 
3,636 
140,751 
4,091 
15,022 
11,594 
13,970 
304,550 
179 
6,889 
2,157 
326 
541 



5.9 
.9 
.7 
26.0 
.8 
2.8 
2.1 
2 
56 



.6 
.3 
.03 
.3 
.4 
.06 
.1 



Students by Placement /.Setting; 

Designated Instruction Setting 
Resource Specialist Program 
Special Day Class 
Non-Public Schools 



142,094 
227,804 
161,702 
8,87^ 



26.3 
42.1 
29*9 
1.6 



Students by Ethnicity; 

Native American 
Asian 

Pacific Islander 

Filipino 

Hispanic 

Black 

White 



4,516 
18,302 
2,079 
5,903 
181,182 
66,648 
261,842 



.8 
3.4 
.4 
1.1 
33.5 
12.3 
48.4 



Source: California Department of Education, Special Education Division 
April 1993 
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Categorical Programs - State and Federal 



Stats Categorical Programs, 1993-94 

Millions 



Desegregation 500.846 

Court Ordered $4 1 8.936. Voluntary $8 1 .9 1 0 

Adult Education 420.233 

Child Development, Preschool 410.166 

Transportation (incl. Special Education) 328.290 

SIP (School Improvement Program) .... 316.913 

EIA (Economic Impact Aid) 293.837 

ROC/P (Regional Occupational Centers/Programs) . 240.899 

Supplemental Grants 178.866 

Instructional Materials 1 29.445 

Mentor Teachers 67.949 

Child Nutrition 63.796 

Year-Round School Incentives 58.090 



Federal Categorical Programs, 1993-94 

Millions 

Child Nutrition $864,143 

Chapter 1 769.283 

ECIA $661,835, Migrant Education $107,448 

Special Education (PL 94- 142) ... 233.035 

Vocational Education 107.502 

Child Development 87.495 



Data: Sum Budgat Act 1 003-04. Otto at tfw Lag»iatwa Ana** California Dapaitma* of Educaum 



Millions 

Deferred Maintenance 52.671 

Staff Development 32.163 

GATE (Gifted and Talented Education) 31 .482 

Class Size Reduction 29.908 

Drug, AJcohol, Tobacco Education Programs 25.016 

Restructuring Grants 24.438 

Pupil Testing 23.504 

Miller-Unruh Reading 21.620 

Healthy Start 19^000 

Educational Technology 13.398 

Dropout/High Risk Youth Programs .... 11.663 

Vocational Education 8.912 

10th Grade Counseling 8.006 

Administrator Training/Evaluation .... 5.395 

plus other programs under $5 million and carryover 

from the prior year 



Miffont 

Impact Aid (districts close to or on federal property) . 65.000 (est) 

Chapter 2 (30 categorical programs in block grant) 41 .988 

Drug Free Schools 41 752 

Math/Science Teacher Training . 19.093 

Adult Education 18.402 

Emergency Immigrant Education .... 15.210 



Source: EdSource 



Rankings for California, 1992-93 



Teachers' salaries 

Number of pupils enrolled per teacher 

Expenditures per K-1 2 pupil (ADA) 

Public school revenue (1 990-91 ) per 
$1,000 personal income 

Per capita personal income 

Per capita expenditures (1 990-91 ): 
State & local government 
Public welfare 
Health & hospitals 
Police protection 
Fire protection 
Highways 
Public schools 

Dsm HmanM Education A— uaaionl Rankk^t ciUm Stttoa, 1903 



Rank in U.S. 
7 

1 • 

29 
45 

10 



11 
11 
13 
4 
6 
50 
20 



California Avaraga 
$40,221 

24.1 pupils 

$ 4,627 

$40 

$20,847 



$ 3,978 
578 
364 
178 
79 
161 
872 



U.S. Avaraga 
$ 35,000 

1 7.3 pupils 

$5,616 

$47 

$19,092 



$3,587 
503 
322 
130 
55 
258 
863 



* This ranking means that California lias more pupils per teacher 
than all other states and the District of Columbia. 



Source : EdSource 
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EDUCATION FUNDING AND EXPENDITURES 



26% 



California Percent Revenues for K-1 2 Education by Source - 1 992-93 

Cn State 
M Local 

■ Federal 

■ Lottery 
Other 

58% ^ S 

Source: California Legislative Analyst 




California School District General Fund Expenditures 
by Category - 1992-93 



2% 1% 



16% 




□ Certificated Salaries 
E3 Classified Salaries 

I Employee Benefits 

0 Books and Supplies 

1 Operating Expenses 

□ Capital Outlay 
S3 Other 



Source: California Department of Education 
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Expenditures for Public K-12 Schools Per Pupil 
in Average Daily Attendence, 1992-93 



$12,000 



California (#39) 



$10,000 



$8,000 



$6,000 



$4,000 



$2,000 




Source: NEA Rankings of the States 
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Expenditures for Public K-12 Schools Per $1000 
of Personal Income 
FY 1990-91 Expenditures, 1991 Personal 

Income 




Source: NEA Rankings of the States. 1993 
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CHILDREN'S STATISTICS 



Indicator California 

Children as percent of population, 1990 26% 

Children of Color, percent, 1990 54% 

Infant Mortality, deaths in first year per 

1,000 births, 1991 8.1 

Teen Births, number per 1,000 females aged 15-19, 1991 64.5 

♦Child Support, percent of court orders receiving some 

payment, 1990 39.4% 

Children in Poverty, percent whose families receive 

AFDC, 1990 (annual income under $8,328 for family of 3) 17.0% 

Median Family Income, 1990 $42,700 

Unemployment, March 1992 9.2% 

Median Rent, modest two-bedroom unit, 1990 $620 



Source: Children Now County Data Book, 1993 

• Foster children: 65,407 (counting those in care of relatives, the figure 
is more than 85,000) [10/93] 

• Children in poverty (federal poverty level) 25.3 percent, 
2.2 million [1992] 

• 64,000 babies born to teen mothers in 1992 

• Youth unemployment rate: 25.1 percent [1992] 

• 2-year-olds not fully immunized for DTP: 45*9 percent 

• Children under 18 without health insurance 2.1 million 
(25.6 percent) [1990] 
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TYPES OF DISTRICTS, 1993-94 
Number 

Elementary Districts (K through 8) 593 
High School Districts (9 through 12) 107 
Unified Districts (K through 12) 302 

1,002 

Source: California Department of Education 



SIZE OF DISTRICTS, 1992-93 

% of Districts 

Under 500 Students 
501 to 2,500 
2,501 to 5,000 
5,001 to 10,000 
10,001 to 40,000 
over 40,000 

Source: California Department of Education 



32% 
31% 
13% 
11% 
12% 
1% 



CALIFORNIA'S TEN LARGEST AND TEN SMALLEST 
PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS - 1991-92 



RANK 



COUNTY 


DISTRICT 


ENROLLMENT 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles Unified 


636,964 


San Diego 


San Diego city Unified 


123,591 


Fresno 


Fresno Unified 


74,693 


Los Angeles 


Long Beach Unified 


74,048 


San Francisco 


San Francisco Unified 


61,689 


Alameda 


Oakland Unified 


51,698 


Sacramento 


Sacramento City Unified 


50,804 


Sacramento 


San Juan Unified 


47,700 


Orange 


Santa Ana Unified 


47,548 


San Bernardino 


San Bernardino city Unified 


43,016 



1000 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1004 
1005 
1006 
1007 
1008 
1009 



Siskiyou 


Sawyers Bar Elementary 


19 


Marin 


Lincoln Elementary 


18 


Tehama 


Flournoy Union Elementary 


18 


Siskiyou 


Little Shasta Elementary 


17 


Humboldt 


Maple Creek Elementary 


16 


San Benito 


Jefferson Elementary 


16 


Sonoma 


Reservation Elementary 


16 


San Benito 


Panoche Elementary 


16 


Stanislaus 


La Grange Elementary 


13 


Kern 


Blake Elementary 


5 



Source: California Department of Education 
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Education Reform Briefing Book 



APPENDIX B 



Summary of Major Education Bills Passed 
by the California Legislature, 
1933-1993 
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mnnM APPENDIX B 

SUMMARY OF EDUCATION BILLS PASSED BY THE CALIFORNIA 
LEGISLATURE, 1983-1993 



INDEX 

ADOLESCENT PREGNANCY AND PARENTING n 

ADULT EDUCATION,.,:..,. 1 

AIDS PREVENTION " ~ " 2 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION ... " " 2 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT L. 2 

CLASS SIZE REDUCTION IT. ■ * 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL REPOMl !." " ! 
CURRICULUM..,.. ..^.... . " 4 

DESEGREGATION ... T ~ 4 

DISCRIMINATION _ „ f 

DROPOUT PREVENTION .... H 
DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION ' ~ Z 

EARLY INTERVENTION " * 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY ' : 

facilities ;. # T!TTT ' r — ' — 

General School Facilities Bonte. Tl.T. ~ f 

State General Obligation Bonds „ IT* * 

FINANCE _ 7 

FINANCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY " £ 

GOVERNANCE.; ~ 9 

HEALTH „ \ " 9 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ^ }J 

INTEGRATED SERVICES. 10 

LIBRARIES 10 

HTErr TTT ' 11 

MISCI ANEOUS CATO^MC^ H 

PAREKT EDUCATION J 1 

RESTRUCTURING .. " " n 

SAFETY M " " " n 

SCHOOL CHOICE T 12 

SPECIAL EDUCATION ~ 14 

STUDENT ASSESSMENT ~ ' ? 4 

TEACHER TRAINING AND CREDENTIA^G " : \l 

WORK FORCE TRAINING J® 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION * 

OTHER 17 

~ 17 



ADOLESCENT PREGNANCY AND PARENTING 



uWf S Care Pre8nant W ° mm md ™ W °" " *S C%?w SUt- 
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AB 3959 (Allen) - Directed the Health and Welfare Agency, in consultation with the Department of 
Education, the Youth and Adult Correction Agency, and Office of Criminal Justice Planning, to assemble 
specific information on pregnant and parenting teens for submission to the legislative analyst, who 
would then provide recommendations to the Legislature. Chapter 941; Statutes of 1986. 

SB 1555 (Hart) - Would have established the California Adolescent Family Life Act to reduce the num- 
ber of teen pregnancies through education and would have provided health and education services to 
teen parents and their infants. Vetoed; 1984. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

AB 1321 (Wright) - Permanently reduced adult education entitlements of any school district that failed 
to earn the entire 1990-91 and 1991-92 entitlements. Specified conditions under which a high school 
pupil may enroll in adult classes; expanded adult education programs to districts that do not offer them. 
Chapter 1193; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 1891 (Woodruff) - Established a new formula for calculating state funds for adult education pro- 
grams and for students enrolled in both high school and adult education schools. Chapter 1195; Stat- 
utes of 1992. 

AB 1943 (Lee) - Provided adult education cost-of-living increases only to those districts with a base 
revenue limit of less than 73 percent of the 1991-92 unified school district limit. Allowed adult-education 
programs to use up to 5 percent of the adult block entitlement for innovative and alternative systems of 
delivering instruction. Chapter 1196; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 1412 (Statham) - Would " ave appropriated $2,160,000 from the General Fund to establish new 
adult education programs in K-12 school districts that do not currently operate such programs. Vetoed; 
1987. 

AIDS PREVENTION 

SB 1329 (Russell) - Amended existing law regarding AIDS education to emphasize sexual abstinence. 
Chapter 73; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 11 (Hughes) - Required school boards to ensure that students in grades 7-12 receive AIDS preven- 
tion instruction, beginning in the 1992-1993 school year, unless their parents or guardians deny permis- 
sion. Chapter 818; Statutes of 1991. 

SB 2840 (Hart) - Would have required pupils in grades 7-12 to receive AIDS prevention instruction 
annually commencing in the 1988-89 school year. It required parental consent, and allowed for parents 
to review the materials to be used. Vetoed; 1988. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

SB 2026 (Mello) - Would have reauthorized and amended statutes regarding education services for 
English learners. Would have required school districts to offer specialized instructional programs or 
services to each language minority pupil identified as an English learner. For different populations of 
students, the bill would have required either a comprehensive bilingual education program, a two-way 
bilingual program, or individual language-appropriate instruction. Vetoed; 1992. 

AB 2987 (Campbell) - Revised the certification process for teachers of limited-English-proficient stu- 
dents, and replaced existing bilingual and language development credentials with updated credentials. 
Authorized new examinations for Bilingual and Cross-cultural, Language and Academic Development 
(CLAD/BCLAD) credentials. Chapter 1050; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 37 (W. Brown) - Would have extended the mandates for several categorical educational programs, 
including Bilingual Education, which sunsetted in 1987. Vetoed; 1987. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

parents at risk of welfare dependeney. Chapter WO, torT«" Pr ° gram *" WOrkmg 

^ttei?°„n d 99 T e " pans ' on of state presch ° o1 t 

K ££* vTteST ated 11,6 C — » ChiU Care Acf te subsidize 

tie *» *" — staff, evaded 

utes of 1989. ueveiopment Services Art to June 30, 1994. Chapter 81; Stat- 

el"" gSS? iS^STSS^r " S year ' S Camtaunity Child 

it y te loci Mta ^ b ts:ssi5i^^^ to - a ^ a - 

low-ineome families (fo^hL ttete ^^7^3^,^°? ^T™* " nUSt Mrve chi!d ™ 
^pay^ooste^pro^^it^ 

Servioes. Chapter ieifc Statute. foMgsi! °"'"*P««>n ■» the Department of Sooial 

CLASS SIZE REDUCTION 

taught by the English math science nrtcSf !!! 8126 m gn,deB 9 " 12 > for cou "es which are 

tion requirement! . SSj^S5£S^^^f^ , ? t8 "* sc ^ ^dua- 

in grades 1-3. Chapter ^SS^S^L ^ Ennchment Program for school districts 

^^^^t^Vffim* 0 reduce cl T« size 111 four sub - ct ~ " 

in 1988-89. Vetoed; 1988. 6 ^ ^ a PP ro P n ated $75 million for that purpose 

=fXh^^^ 
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SB 1604 (Hart) - Would have established the Program to Reduce Class Size and would have appropri- 
ated funds in 1987-88 to begin an eight-year program to reduce class size in four subject areas - English, 
math, social studies in grades 9-12. Vetoed; 1986. 

COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL REFORM 

SB 1677 (Presley) - As originally introduced this bill would have restructured the teacher credentialing 
process; established several new educational programs, such as class size reduction; and increased 
funding for teacher salaries and selected K-12 programs. This measure was scaled back to enact im- 
provements to school district budgeting standards, practices, and processes to assure greater fiscal 
accountability. Chapter 1462; Statutes of 1988. 

SB 786 (Hart) - Would have provided technical cleanup to SB 813 (Hart) and made substantive changes 
to current law affecting classroom instruction, student discipline, transportation, school facilities, teach- 
ing, and administration. This bill would have also initiated a major class size reduction program. Would 
have appropriated approximately $80 million in fiscal years 1985-86. Vetoed; 1986. 

SB 813 (Hart) - Enacted the Hughes-Hart Educational Reform Act of 1983, a comprehensive educational 
reform package designed to overhaul the state's education system and provide adequate funding for 
California's K-12 programs. 

The bill enacted more than 80 individual reforms, which included improving instruction, strengthening 
the teaching profession, strengthening the administration of schools, increasing equalization and other 
funding for schools, and establishing several education studies and commissions. 

SB 813 created a Mentor Tfeacher Program, increased funding for beginning teacher salaries, provided 
financial incentives to lengthen the school day and year, established statewide graduation requirements, 
established summer school programs in core academic subjects, created a tenth grade counseling pro- 
gram, created incentives for year-round schools, established the Golden State Examination to recognize 
outstanding high-school achievement, expanded computer education and teacher training programs, 
provided districts greater flexibility in teacher layoffs and dismissal, strengthened student discipline 
laws, provided cost>of-living funds for revenue limits and other categorical programs, expanded instruc- 
tional materials funds and increased funding for low-wealth school districts relative to Serrano equaliza- 
tion. Chapter 498; Statutes of 1983. 

CURRICULUM 

AB 3216 (Katz) - Required that secondary school social-science instruction on human rights and geno- 
cide include the study of slavery and the holocaust. Chapter 763; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 3537 (Eastin) - Would have allowed school districts to adopt their own textbooks for the first 
through eighth graues. Vetoed; 1992. 

SB 594 (Maddy) - Modified and accelerated the process for adopting instructional materials; increased 
teacher representation on the Curriculum and Supplemental Materials Commission. Chapter 1181; 
Statutes of 1989. 

DESEGREGATION 

SB 1992 (Robbins) - Provided $30 million for reimbursing those school districts maintaining a 
court-mandated program to remedy the harmful effect of racial segregation which were not otherwise 
reimbursed because of insufficient funds. Provided up to $7 million for the costs to school districts of 
certain voluntary desegregation programs. Chapter 418; Statutes of 1984. 
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DISCRIMINATION 



AB 920 (Bradley) - Required the development of the Bill Bradley Human Relations Pilot Project for 
teaching a five or 10-week course on human relations in grades eight, nine, or 10. Chapter 735; Stat- 
utes of 1989. 

ACR 37 (Speier) - Requested that textbooks used in California reflect accurately theJapanese- 
American internment experience as a violation of human rights rather than a military necessity. 
Resolution Chapter 92; 1989. 

DROPOUT PREVENTION 

AB 43 (Elder) - Subjected the parent of a pupil who breaks the compulsory education law for a thiru 
time to a penalty of up to six months in jail and/or $500. Chapter 391; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 68 (Torres) - Extended authorization for educational clinics and school dropout programs. Chapter 
242; Statutes of 1989. 

SB 65 (Torres) - Provided funds to develop a comprehensive system of high school dropout identifica- 
tion, prevention and recovery programs including educational clinics for students who have already left 
the school system. Chapter 1431; Statutes of 1985. 

DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION 

AB 485 (Clute) - Established new drug and alcohol abuse prevention programs; required school districts 
to provide health education at each grade level. Chapter 923; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 920 & SB 921 (Senate Select Committee on Drug & Alcohol Abuse; Roberti, Craven, 
Doolittle, Presley, Stiern, Vuich) - Required persons convicted of an offense involving controlled 
substances to pay a drug program fee not to exceed $100 for each separate offense in addition to any 
other penalty prescribed by law. County treasurers are required to deposit the fees in a fund for drug 
abuse programs in the schools and community. Chapter 1986; Statutes of 1986. 

SB 1805 (McCorquodale) - Increased the penalties for persons 18 years or older who unlawfully 
prepare for sale, sell or give-away any controlled substance to a minor under the age of 14 years in 
schools or upon school grounds or public playgrounds. Chapter 1038; Statutes of 1986. 

EARLY INTERVENTION 

SB 1085 (Bergeson) - Enacted the California Early Intervention Services Act, which established a 
coordinated, interagency system for providing intervention services to infants and toddlers with develop- 
mental delays or' at risk of delay. The Department of Developmental Services is the lead agency. Chap- 
ter 1085; Statutes of 1993. 

AB 3451 (Hannigan) - Changed conditions for termination of state participation in a federally funded 
special education program for preschool children with non-severe hand ^aps. Chapter ] 84; Statutes of 
1990. 

AB 2666 (Hannigan) - Provided for California's participation in the new federal Handicapped Preschool 
Grant Program. Chapter 311; Statutes of 1987. 

SB 1256 (Watson and Torres) - Established the Early Intervention for School Success Program to 
identify pupils, ages 4 through 7, with developmental disabilities. Provided grants to 200 school sites. 
Chapter 1530; Statutes of 1985. [Extended by SB 499 (Watson), Chapter 423; Statutes of 1991.] 
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SB 1453 (Hart) - Would have enacted the Infant and Toddler Protection Act to provide $15 million for a 
variety of programs for young children at risk of abuse and neglect and at risk of incurring developmen- 
tal cusabuities. (Sections of this vetoed legislation were subsequently proposed by the governor in the 
Budget Act.) Vetoed; 1984. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

SP 1510 (Morgan) - Provided guidelines and a funding mechanism for the use of educational technology 
in schools from kindergarten through high school. Chapter 1309; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 1162 (Eastin) - Appropriated funds to school districts for improving educational technology hard- 
ware, furniture and equipment as a part of a new construction or a modernization project under the 
State School Building Lease Purchase Program. Chapter 758; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 1470 (Fair) - Enacted the Farr-Morgan-Quackenbush Educational Technology Act of 1989- estab- 
lished the California Planning Commission for Educational Ttechnology, charged with developing a state 
master plan for technology education. Chapter 1334; Statutes 1989. 

AB 803 (Katz) - Established the Educational Technology Local Assistance Program of 1983 to provide 
grants to school districts for computer education and acquisition. Chapter 1133; Statutes of 1983. 

FACILITIES 

General School Facilities Bills 

ACA6 (O'Connell) - Allowed a simple majority vote, rather than two-thirds, to approve local bond 
issues for school construction and to increase local property-tax rates for paying off the bond debt 
Resolution Chapter 135; 1992. [Rejected by statewide voters, November 1993, as Proposition 170.] 

AB 1287 (No author) - Repealed the State School Building Lease-Purchase Law of 1976 on January 1 
1996, if voters approved ACA 6; increased the school facilities fees cap on residential construction by $1 
per square foot, if ACA 6 were to fail. Chapter 1354; Statutes of 1992. [ACA 6 defeated by statewide 
voters, November 1993, as Proposition 170.] 

AB 3640 (Eastin) - Created procedures aimed at lessening the time it takes for state review and ap- 
proval of school construction plans. Chapter 1147; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 259 (No author) - Would have revised the school building program by requiring a local bond revenue 
raising effort and modified some of the formulas used for determining the size and scope of school facili- 
ties. Would not have gone into effect unless a constitutional amendment was passed allowing the levy of 
an ad valorem tax on real property within school districts by a majority vote. Vetoed; 1991. 

AB 1603 (Eastin) - Streamlined the state building aid program, allowing school districts to self-certify 
their own construction projects, as specified, instead of going through the. State Allocation Board for 
approval. Chapter 846; Statutes of 1991. 

SB 2262 (Torres) - Prohibited school construction on any past or present hazardous or solid waste site 
Chapter 1602; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 77 (L. Greene) - Permits "fast tracking" of a district's building projects under specified circum- 
stances. Chapter 1404; Statutes of 1989. 

AB 47 (Bader) - Authorized eligible school districts or a combination of districts to use developer fees to 
acquire leased portable classroom facilitir s. Chapter 667; Statutes of 1989. 
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$H ]S ( K" ni ?^ 11 i : C uf 8116(1 UP „ SCh J °° 1 fadlitieS issues ^^solved from 1986 facilities package, includ- 
ing definition t of ^abitable space," and allowed land value to count towards meeting local match require- 
ment: Chapter 1209; Statutes of 1989. inquire 

AB 1650 (Isenberg) - Prohibits the State Allocation Board from approving the lease of portable class- 
rooms by school districts unless they have first completed a feasibility study on year-round multi-track 
education programs Gives first funding priority to school district projects that demonstrate the use of 

tfnfif 11 ? S, i It 3 ? Ve " year demonstration P"ject for a year-round educational program known 
as the Orchard Plan m the elementary schools. Chapter 1246; Statutes of 1987. 

Statutes on987 Pr ° Vided incentive for sch ° o1 districts to build multilevel schools. Chapter 1154; 

SB 327 (L. Greene) - Made numerous provisions relating to school construction program eligibility- 
square footage allowances; use of portables, relocatables and emergency classrooms, enrollment projec- 
tions; year-round school etc. Increased existing square footage allowances for schools and also autho- 
rized a study of the application process for state building aid. Chapter 725; Statutes of 1986. 

AB 2926 (Stirling) - Authorized school distr u s to levy developer fees on their own for school construc- 
tion. Chapter 887; Statutes of 1986. 

AC A. 55 (Cortese) - Allowed school districts contingent on two-thirds approval of local voters, to issue 
local general obligation bonds and to increase the property tax above the one percent limit established 

iL^ro ; I ' ? ° rde I t0 Pay the debt ° n 111086 bonds - State ^solution Chapter 142; Statutes of 
1984. [Passed by statewide voters, June 1986, as Propositoin 46.] 

SB 740 (Torres)- - Required the State Allocation Board to establish a priority system for the allocation of 
hinds for reconstruction or modernization of exl-iing school facilities. Chapter 698; Statutes of 1983. 

°? G ™? ne) ' Ch anged the rate at which the State Allocation Board may lease relocatable 
facilities to child care agencies from the prevailing rental rate to a rate based on the intensity of vse, the 
location and the cost of the facility. The bill authorized the board to require districts and county offices 
of education to exp ore cooperative use of facilities with adjacent districts before the board approves new 
school building projects. Chapter 1254; Statutes of 1983. 

State General Obligation Bonds 

S w • 84 i 1L u re f Ue l~ En f ted tb f 1992 Sch ° o1 Facilities Bond Act that authorized $900 million in general 
SS 8 ^ . i UP t0 $3 °° million for recons tniction or modernization of facilities. Chapter 

117; Statutes of 1992. [Passed by statewide voters, November 1992, as Proposition 155.] 

f 3 ® 80 ®*? tin l ■ Authorized sale of $1.9 billion in general obligation bonds, for construction of school 
facilities Chapter 12; Statutes of 1992. [Passed by statewide voters, June 1992, as Proposition 152.] 

S ? 1 w (L ;. Greene) - Authorized sale of $800 million in general obligation bonds for construction of 
school faculties. Chapter 24; Statutes of 1990. [Passed by statewide voters, June 1990, as Proposition 

AB ., 2 t 36 (C l" te) "Authorized sale of $800 million in general obligation bonds for construction of school 
facilities. Chapter 578; Statutes of 1990. [Passed by statewide voters, November 1990, as Proposition 

SB 22 (Bergeson) - Authorized sale of $800 million in general obligation bonds for construction of school 
facilities. Chapter 42; Statutes of 1988. [Passed by statewide voters, November 1988, as Proposition 
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AB 48 (O'Connell) - Authorized sale of $800 million in general obligation bonds for construction of 
school facilities. Chapter 25; Statutes of 1988. [Passed by statewide voters, June 1988, as Proposition 
75.] 

• 

AB 4245 (Hughes) - Authorized sale of $800 million in general obligation bonds for construction of 
school facilities. Chapter 423; Statutes of 1986. [Passed by statewide voters, June 1986, as Proposi- 
tion 53.] 

SB 125 (L. Greene) - Approved a bond act for the November 1984 election to authorize the issuance of 
$450 million in state general obligation bonds for school construction and rehabilitation. Chapter 375; 
Statutes of 1984. [Passed by statewide voters, November 1984, as Proposition 26.] 

FINANCE 

SB 1 (Hart) - Would have authorized school districts, with approval from a majority of local voters, to 
impose "qualified general taxes" for general purposes of the school district. The current law requires a 
two-thirds vote for approval of local "qualified special taxes" and is silent about whether local districts 
can levy general purpose taxes. SB 1 was similar to SB 177 (Hart) which was vetoed by the Governor in 
1992. SB 1 attempted to meet the Governor's concerns as stated in his veto at SB 177. Vetoed; 1993. 

AB 1290 (Isenberg) - Changed the process for distributing redevelopment funds among local govern- 
ment agencies, including school districts. Chapter 942; Statutes of 1993. 

SB 177 (Hart) - Would have authorized school districts, with approval from a mzgority of local voters, to 
impose "qualified general taxes" for general purposes of the school district. The current law requires a 
two-thirds vote for approval o f local "qualified special taxes" and is silent about whether local districts 
can levy general purpose taxes. Vntoed; 1992. 

SB 976 (Hart) - Would have appropriated new funds to California schools — higher education institu- 
tions and school districts ~ for instructional purposes. These one-time revenues would have resulted 
from the settlement of an antitrust lawsuit involving four major oil companies. Vetoed; 1991. 

AB 17X (W. Brown) - Authorized counties to establish local Public Finance Authorities to finance public 
education. Funds allocated to public schools must be distributed on the basis of average daily atten- 
dance. Chapter 13; Statutes of 1991. First extraordinary session. 

SB 482 (Marks) - Authorized the San Francisco Educational Financing Authority to impose a transac- 
tions and use tax at a rate of 0.25% upon approval by a two-thirds vote of the board of directors and the 
approval of a majority of the local voters, to provide financial assistance to school districts within the 
City and County of San Francisco. Chapter 369; Statutes of 1991. 

AB 1637 (W. Brown) - Would have authorized creation of local education financing authorities within 
counties that could increase sales taxes by a quarter cent, upon msgority voter approval, for use by local 
schools. Vetoed; 1991. 

SB 88 (Garamendi) - Implemented voter-approved measures requiring a minimum level of funding for 
schools and community college districts. Chapter 60; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 98 (Hart) - Implemented Proposition 98, the Classroom Instructional Improvement and Accountabil- 
ity Act of 1988, providing funding for K-14 education for 1988-89. Chapter 82; Statutes of 1989. 

AB 198 (O'Connell) - Implemented Proposition 98, the Classroom Instructional Improvement and 
Accountability Act of 1988, providing funding for K-14 education for 1989-90. These measures were 
companion measures. Chapter 83; Statutes of 1989. 

SCA 1 (Garamendi) - Amended the State Constitution relative to provisions of Proposition 98. These 
amendments made Proposition 98 i^ore sensitive to the state's fiscal conditions by reducing its draw on 
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• * rifc4 *~ 98 »-« ~. for oh*, care ,und»«. c.p,e r 1394! 
FINANCIAL ACCOUNTABILITY 

JWJ^^-S^- 1 -** - Phasing Proves of ^ 
reportmg for districts and emergens. loaT^LrtS™ ^ ?• ^ lmprove the and management 

Statute, of 1981. 6 y 81 a PP 0 '*™ent S dtstnete and county offices. ChaptefS, 

lated for teachers, school arte Ap^tSSd^^VlT'^K '^ aWidB ° Verages ^ be calcn- 
quued each district to report its „w£ aaiSS^SS o7.£f^ BT,! " ^ t,pG of 
Proposition 98. Chapter 1463, StatuteToMMsT ° f accomrta ° IU< y report card requirements of 

Pp^nfd^ 

20-year-olcs. Chapier 1089; Statutes of 1989? ' W6 " 38 for 8ome 19 " 

«ctelSa;TL"S offices of education in school *«_ 

ments enacted by AB 1200 (1991). Vetoed" 1993^ buM ° D *■ fiscal accountability require- 

GOVERNANCE 

of public instruction on all other matters. £ tatentrfftS 11 . advi80Iy 10 * e a °P=™tendent 
decisions that limited the unties of the superintend ojnuh B, T^™ tW0 Court of A PP aa > 
.anted greater authori* to the State BoL ^^^^^^ 

« a > u£n^ ^tantie, percentage of ethnic 
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AB 2226 (Bates) - Would have required school districts with one or more high schools to appoint one 
nonvoting student representative to the school board. Vetoed; 1991. 

SB 2357 (Ellis) - Created a 13-member commission to study the feasibility of increased consolidation of 
school districts and to make recommendations to the Governor and Legislature by January 1990. Chap- 
ter 1229; Statutes of 1988. 

HEALTH 

AB 3352 (Gotch) - Reouired the State Board of Education to restrict criteria for the issuance of waivers 
for free or reduced price meals during summer school sessions. ^f^^^^^^L. 
agencies to participate in the federal Summer Food Service Program for Children. Chapter 948, Stat- 

utesofl992. 

AB 3732 (Lee) - Initiated a coalition of public agencies, including the state Department of ^Education to 
develop a plan to improve the delivery and provision of meals to needy children year-round. Chapter 
1078; Statutes of 1992. 

SB 668 (Russell) - Required the superintendent of public instruction to develop a staff training program 
to help children exposed to drugs and alcohol. Chapter 914; Statutes of 1991. 

AB 1650 (Hansen) - Established a school-based Early Mental Health Intervention and Prevention 
Services grant program to be administered by the state Department of Mental Health for kindergarten 
through 3rd grade pupils. Chapter 757; Statutes of 1991. 

AB 2109 (Speier) - Set nutrition guidelines for food and beverages in public schools. Chapter 614; 
Statutes of 1989. 

SB 2394 (Russell) - Required all public schools that teach sex education and discuss sexual intercourse 
to emphasize that abstinence from sexual intercourse is the only 100% effective protec^n against 
unwanted teen pregnancy, sexually transmitted diseases and sexually transmitted AIDS. Chapter 
1337; Statutes of 1988. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND TEXTBOOKS 

AB 3537 (Eastin) - Contingent upon voter approval of ACA 48, would have established a system 
whereby local governing boards, instead of the State Board of Education, could have adopted textbooks 
for use in their schools and purchased these texts with State Instructional Materials Funds. School 
districts would have been allowed to adopt only texts that were consistent with the state s curriculum 
frameworks and that conformed to all statutory requirements. Vetoed; 1992. 

SB 51 (Seymour) - Appropriated $20 million to the State Instructional Materials Fund to make up for a 
shortfall in that fund. Chapter 1470; Statutes of 1985. 

INTEGRATED SERVICES 

SB 620 (Presley) - Created the Healthy Start Support Services Program to provide grants to school 
districts and county offices of education for health and other support services that are »"P"^™> 
integrated and school-linked for children and their families. Grants are targeted to schools with high 
proportions of economically disadvantaged and limited English proficient students. Chapter 759, 
Statutes of 1991. [Clarified by SB 928 (Presley), Chapter 157; Statutes of 1992.] 

AB 831 (Bates) - Would have established Neighborhood Family Services pilot projects to coordinate 
educational, health, welfare and law enforcement services at the community level. Vetoed; 1991. 
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LIBRARIES 



enues from local government to school districts, as ^^^1^. 
^to^stoo^ 

an income tax cneck-off £ ^SSSSlI^^ 7 T ^ ™ S **" Pr0gram WaS th ™g h 
Education. Required ^hSd^lo^m^T 10 admimStered * the state Department of 
Statues of 1993. P 3 hbmUy UnproVement P lan ^ budget. Chapter 1212; 

SB 181 (Keene) - Created the California Library and Construction Bond Act. Chapter 49; Statutes of 

LITERACY 

AB 3381 (Baker) - Established the California Library Literacy Service as a mhHn lih™ c • 
MISCELLANEOUS CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS 

SB 279 (Keene) - Appropriated $106.7 million to restore funds for Urban I mDac t AiH q ma ll q i, i 
PARENT EDUCATION 

SB 183 (Morgan) - Would have established the Pilot Projects in Parenting Skills program. Vetoed; 
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SB 1307 (Watson) - Required schools with seventh and eighth grades to provide one-semester courses in 
parenting skills beginning in 1994-95; allowed community colleges to offer non-credit, fee-supported 
courses in parenting. Chapter 1*55; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 57 (Vasconcellos) - Would have established the Parents as Tfeachers pilot program, based on a 
Missouri program, to demonstrate the development of parenting skills as evidenced by improvements in 
children's intellectual, language, and social development. Was intended to improve knowledge and skills 
of parents in early intervention, child development, and child rearing practices. [AB 4443 (Vasconcellos), 
a similar bill, was vetoed in 1988.] Vetoed; 1989. 

AB 1077 (M. Waters) - Would have appropriated $400,000 to fund parent involvement programs; re- 
quired a parent involvement program as a condition for receiving state Economic Impact Aid or School 
Improvement Program funds if the district received federal Chapter 1 funds for disadvantaged students. 
Vetoed; 1*89. 

SB 2203 (Watson) - This bill er uided enrollment in adult education courses to permit any minor, 
regardless of age, who is pregnant or is actively raising one or more of his or her children, to attend any 
adult education course in parenting. Chapter 1192; Statutes of 1986. 

RESTRUCTURING 

SB 1448 (Hart) - Authorized the creation of 100 publicly funded a chi rter schools" with approval of local 
school boards and the State Board of Education. The schools are to be organized by groups of teachers or 
parents and operated independently of many existing regulations covering schools in order to allow 
maximum flexibility in improving educational outcomes. They operate as innovative nonsectarian 
entities and cannot charge tuition. Chapter 781; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 1263 (Eastin) - Would have required all school districts by the year 2002 to decentralize 
decision-making by permitting decisions on most school issues to be made at the school site. Vetoed; 
1992. 

AB 2585 (Eastin) - Would have authorized creation of "charter schools" established by a team of quali- 
fied experts to operate independently of many existing regulations covering schools with the aim of 
improving educational outcomes. Similar to SB 1448 (Hart), but with a stronger role for teachers. 
Vetoed; 1992. 

SB 1274 (Hart) - Appropriated funding for demonstrations of education restructuring in elementary and 
secondary schools in California. SB 1274 awarded restioicturing grants to 141 schools that designed new 
approaches to educating students at their school sites. Chapter 1556; Statutes of 1990. 

SAFETY 

SB 1130 (Roberti) - Increased the criminal penalties for acts of assault against school employees com- 
mitted in the course of their duties. The bill also authorized a county board of education to enroll ex- 
pelled students in community schools, not only court schools, and thereby ensure another alternative 
school setting is available for these students. Chapter 1257; Statutes of 1993. 

SB 1198 (Hart) - Strengthened regulations governing suspension and expulsion of students carrying 
guns, knives or explosives on campus. Instead of expulsion, students could be referred to another school 
site which could accommodate the student's needs. Chapter 1256; Statutes of 1993. 

AB 342 (Boland) - Strengthened regulations governing suspension and expulsion of students carrying 
guns, knives or explosives on campus. Students could be referred to county community schools instead of 
being expelled. Chapter 1255; Statutes of 1993. 

AB 1299 (Lee) - Would have created a program to reduce hate violence in California schools. The bill 
required the State Board of Education, in consultation with the advisory committee, to adopt policies, 
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^^Z^Z^^f""^ ?"J staffdevel °P^^ programs to reduce school violence 
JwTT^ harmony. Established a pnvately funded California Schools Human Rights Advisory 
Committee to develop recommendations to the State Board. Vetoed; 1993. 

ifJLffit ( Y mberg) ■ SCh °°! 0ffidalS to require a student t0 P erform community services, such 

as graffiti clean-up on school grounds during nonschool hours as alternative disciplinary action Com- 

wS,S r 3v C °f ""IT? 10 h ° UrS total ° r m ° re than 2 h0UrS P er da * Such community service 
would not apply when student suspension or expulsion is required. Chapter 212; Statutes of 1993. 

SB 1561 (Watson) - Required health instruction in public schools to cover the importance of prenatal 
care and a discussion of violence as a public-health issue. Chapter 1065; Statutes of 1992. 

Sapter^StoS^l^ 611 * t0 te SUSPended " eXPeUed f ° r in S6XUal harassment - 

16^ Stotu^esTf d 1992 eqUired * ^ immediately P U P U found ™& a firearm. Chapter 

AB 2755 (Lee) - Would have established an advisory committee to provide a comprehensive plan to 
toea; n i992 ^ *° CaMoTaia schools > ™ d to *«ck and report hate violence. Ve- 

AB 2777 (Archie-Hudson) - Prohibited weapons within a zone around schools and other places where 
youngsters congregate. Chapter 750; Statutes of 1992. 

mlf ^SX!? a f mm0 A ***** educational "istitutions to post a written policy on sexual harass- 

r«nnf,w g **? T 1 , 68 ^ d p " cedures for re P ortin & charges of sexual harassment, and disciplinary 
actions that may be taken by the p ^ 

institution. The policy must also state where to obtain rules for reporting sexual harassment and avail- 
able remedies. Chapter 906; Statutes of 1992. Q avau 

^ a trZ^T heT) ' 'Sf ^ P ^ ental liabmty UP to $10 ' 000 for ^conduct of a minor 

that results in injury or death to a pupil or school employee. Chapter 445; Statutes of 1992. 

5?« of I 9 (C08 f ta) " Kequired J fche 1 De Partment of Justice to review and interpret criminal-record summa- 
ries of prospective private-school employees received from the federal Bureau of Investigation and to 
notify private schools of convictions and arrests. Chapter 1060; Statutes of 1992. 

TtZ JJhompson) - Allowed the district attorney to notify a student's superintendent of schools when 
a youth is charged with felomous assault, homicide or rape. Chapter 1202; Statutes of 1991. 

AB 857 (Allen) - Expanded the definition of "sex offenses" to include "sexual battery" for purposes of 
disciplinary action against public elementary and secondary school employees and requires school 

c^L^ c i^^t yee8 charged sexual battery on compulsory leave of absence - 

AB 1716 (Nolan) - Required the Office of Criminal Justice Planning and Department of Education to 
develop a model gang violence suppression and substance abuse prevention curriculum for grades two 
four, and six. Chapter 267; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 1546 (Roberti) > - Required victims of specified sexual assaults or physical abuse to be informed 
within three days of any information in student records regarding disciplinary action and results of any 
appeal m connection with the assault. Chapter 593; Statutes of 1989. 
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SCHOOL CHOICE 



AB 1114 (Alpert) - Established open enrollment policies for students within public school districts. 
School districts must adapt rules and regulations establishing a policy to allow parents to choose among 
schools in their district as a condition of receiving state education funding. Chapter 161; Statutes of 
1993. 

AB 19 (Quackenbush) - Allowed open enrollment for students among school districts. Students can 
enroll in a district outside their district of residence if that district opts to participate in this open enroll- 
ment program. The bill "capped" the number of students who could leave a district. Chapter 160; 
Statutes of 1993. 

AB 2071 (Allen and Hughes) - Allowed elementary school students to attend school in the school 
district in which their parents or guardians work. Encouraged school districts to consider the child care 
needs of their students when entering into interdistrict attendance agreements. Chapter 172; Statutes 
of 1986. [AB 287 (Allen) in 1992 extended these interdistrict attendance agreements to students through 
high school.] 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 

SB 807 (McCorquodale) - Modified the exit criteria for individuals with disabilities who turn age 22 
during the school year. Chapter 1361; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 2773 (Farr) - Made numerous changes to special education involving pupils with disabilities to 
conform state law to federal law and court decisions. The bill also clarified state law regarding services 
for pupils with Attention Deficit Disorder and changed due process for parents and local agencies. 
Chapter 1360; Statutes of 1992. 

AB 3783 (Farr) - Required school districts to apply to the superintendent of public instruction for a 
waiver before making special education placements in out-of-state, nonpublic schools. The bill also 
specified that, if the state participates in the federal program of assistance for handicapped children, the 
pupils enrolled in nonpublic schools would be deemed enrolled in state-supported institutions for the 
purpose of claiming federal funding. Chapter 1061; Statutes of 1992. 

SB 806 (McCorquodale) - Required the superintendent of public instruction to publish a report that 
profiles model school programs for the successful integration of special education pupils, including 
severely handicapped pupils, into regular school programs. The bill also required the superintendent to 
report to the Legislature on the extent to which special education pupils are integrated into regular 
education classrooms. Chapter 997; Statutes of 1991. 

AB 2586 (Hughes) - Established new guidelines governing the use of behavioral interventions with 
disabled students and prohibited the use of any aversive intervention against students. Chapter 959; 
Statutes of 1991. 

AB 3072 (Eastin) - Required the legislative analyst to conduct a study, or contract for a study, by De- 
cember 1, 1991, to determine, among other things, whether individuals with exceptional needs are 
receiving occupational and physical therapy deemed necessary by the individualized education program, 
and which state and local agencies were most appropriate to provide the therapy. Chapter 1203; Stat- 
utes of 1990. 

AB 3451 (Hannigan) - Changed conditions for termination of state participation in a federally funded 
special education program for preschool children with non-severe handicaps. Chapter 184; Statutes of 
1990. 

AB 823 (Bader) - Changed Average Daily Attendance (ADA) calculation for county-operated special 
education programs to provide incentive funding for increasing length of school day and year. Chapter 
838; Statutes of 1989. 
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rCXSZS** 111 »" federal Handicapped Preached 

^WiBSLIfSS early educati ° n for 

MtaW hS, ™; ( M.1 e * e DepartoleIlt ° f Se™ and the state Department of 

rSSi»ah5^r^l P™dmg occapatand mi phy.ieaj therapy and mental health services, 

STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

SB 662 (Hart) - Created an improved statewide student assessment program for K-12 students This 
ZSSS^(S^T^ beaming Assessment System (CLA8), r*J£2w&2l 
Assessment Program (CAP), which operated until 1990. The new system produced more 
performance-based assessments, aligned assessments more with state curriculum frameworks and 
provided individual student scores to be used by parents and teachers. Chapter 76^^ 1991. 

TEACHER TRAINING & CREDENTTAUNG 

iSJSS f (Qua , cke ° bush > - EstabUshed an alternative teacher certification program for public schools 

£ESf ♦ T 7 I etire f ^J"* the mmaxy 311(1 The program lea£ to ^SmSSmL 

KJ^JSSSS" ^ baChel ° r ' S d6gree and ™ k ^rience wh^Xt tea^ 

m their work-related field. Created a new class of teaching interns in school districts with the eoal of 

relieving teaching shortages in areas of the state. Chapter 1147; Statutes of 1993. * 

AB 2179 (Eastin) - Would have established the Teacher Diversity Recruitment and Training Program of 
1993 to recruit ethnic minority individuals into programs leading to a teaching credential Vetoed; 

Td H?Hfi (B r ge r n> ," Estab i ish f d the California Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment Program 
^ffSSSSSSS! " " to reqUirementS for a te '^ "edential. Chapter 

SB 215 (Craven) - Permitted teachers with credentials for "self-contained classrooms" to teach anv 
SSftob ^ d ^f e t nt ^ h k eighth grade, provided they are assessed at L^le^Z* 
mmed to be competent m the subject area. Chapter 1064; Statutes of 1991. 

SB 1636 (Robert.) - Enacted the California School Paraprofessional Teacher Training Act as a mlot 
program for large school districts to provide a career ladder for ^certificated S fof a school 
^SSS^Sg™ Cha P terl444;Statuteso^^^ 

WW ( J^T eTt h Amh T Zed the Commission on Teacher Credentialing to develop a comprehensive 
£2? ? 6 dema " d re P°ri m i S y stem to ***** assistance to teachers and school diEsT 
filling teachmg vacancies to provide the state with a much-needed research base. The bill also autho- 

cX ^ C0 H mmiSS10n i° "ST ^ teaCher Candidate fitment efforts currently undertaken by 
colleges and universities. Chapter 1459; Statutes of 1990. y 

££22? (C A Ute> " , Made 4 several credentialing changes, including allowing multiple-subject credentialed 
tSZ^SvST^ aUth0riZati ° nS 10 teach 8in ^ e sub ^ ts * ^des 9 and below. Chapter 
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AB 2985 (Quackenbush) - Authorized the Commission on Teacher Credentialing to undertake a review 
of current and proposed alternative routes to certification and report back to the Legislature. Chapter 
1464; Statutes of 1990. 

SB 1368 (Watson) - Required the Commission on Teacher Credentialing to review and study assignment 
practices in the elementary and middle grades. It also: (1) authorized teachers to teach in departmental- 
ized settings in grades K-8 if they have completed specified course work in the subject(s) they will teach; 
and (2) authorized team-teaching and the regrouping of pupils across classrooms. Chapter 728; Stat- 
utes of 1989. 

AB 2304 (Clute) - Made several reforms in the Commission on Teacher Credentialing professional 
standards process and gave the commission more flexibility in revising requirements for special educa- 
tion credentials, while providing assurance that pupils with specific handicapping conditions are taught 
by teachers whose preparation and credential authorization are specifically related to that handicapping 
condition. Chapter 388; Statutes of 1989. 

SB 148 (Bergeson) - Enacted the Teacher Credentialing Law of 1988. Amended the membership of the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing (CTC), including making the superintendent of public instruction 
a voting member; amended and expanded the powers and duties of the CTC; repealed the Ryan Act; 
required a two-stage teacher credentialing process consisting of a preliminary credential and a clear 
credential; and established a one-year teacher residency program of training and testing required for a 
clear credential. Chapter 1355; Statutes of 1988. 

SB 1677 (Presley) - Enacted a comprehensive education reform and funding package containing provi- 
sions to improve the training, support and credentialing of new teachers; and to recruit high caliber 
individuals into the teaching profession and increase teacher salaries. Chapter 1462; Statutes of 1988. 

SB 1882 (Morgan) - Enacted major staff development program improvements for teachers to strengthen 
subject matter knowledge, instruction and support by establishing state subject matter projects, resource 
agencies, and local professional development programs. Chapter 1362; Statutes of 1988. 

SB 435 (Watson) - Required school districts, district and county superintendents, and the Commission 
on Teacher Credentialing (CTC) to regularly report on the subject matter assignments of teachers, and 
authorizes the CTC to establish reasonable sanctions for the misassignment of credential holders; also 
made various changes in the ways teachers are authorized to teach particular subjects. Chapter 1376; 
Statutes of 1987. 

SB 1208 (Hart) - Encouraged individuals, through financial aid and loan repayment assistance, to enter 
into the teaching profession in designated subject matter areas and in schools serving large populations 
of students from low-income families. Directed postsecondary institutions to make special efforts to 
publicize the loan repayment program among students from populations that are underrepresented in 
the teaching profession. Chapter 1483; Statutes of 1985. 

SB 813 (Hart) - Enacted a comprehensive educational reform package including measures to strengthen 
the teaching profession through a mentor teaching program, increase teacher salaries, and require 
renewable teaching credentials instead of life credentials. Chapter 498; Statutes of 1983. 

SB 1225 (Hart) - Required applicants for teacher training programs to take a proficiency test. Ex- 
empted various individuals from the basic skills requirements of new instructional aides as they apply to 
substitute, temporary or probationary employees. Chapter 536; Statutes of 1983. 

WORK FORCE TRAINING 

AB 198 (W. Brown) - Added an additional category to the school accountability report card established 
under Proposition 98 by requiring schools to assess the degree to which students are prepared to enter 
the workforce. Directed the Superintendent of Public Instruction to work with business and labor in the 
development of this condition for the statewide model report card. Chapter 1031; Statutes of 1993. 
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^!h^c a c^^ U fl ld H 3Ve Employment Training Panel to spend up to $6 million to 

estaousn occupational academies in public schools. Vetoed; 1992. 

TJTf 0 ^ ' W0uld haVe CTeated the California Work Force Education and Skills Training Pom,™ 
SSS^SiSST ^ ^ f ° rCe 6dUCati0n "* SkmS **** f ° r notSeXund^r 



Vetoed; 1991. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



SB 1947 (Seymour) - Clarified and reinforced current law which required the state Department of 

mean? Z "5^ CUITiCUlUm Standards f ° r VOCational ed ^tion, SSSRlSSS 

means for meeting graduation requirements. Chapter 1105; Statutes of 1990. mternatlve 

«JX^iM fiSCal i ™ 8 to SCh ° 01 ^ f ° r their — 

k?owfa?F 0 Z^ h ^ ded the ^ niD8Ula AcademieS M ° del to new academies 

toown as Partnership Academies. These new academies provide career training in manv fields for 
educationally disadvantaged high school students. Chapter 1405; Statutes^ 1987 7 

tions. Chapter 164; Statutes of 1985 """"duals from secondary and post-secondary institu- 

ch.^;sKrim" < $8oo ' oo ° fcr Mtaob8iMi <— * • — — eel 

ACR 93 (Bergeson) - Requested the State Board and the state Department nf FH,,™*™ f „ a i 



OTHER 



AB 9 (Hughes) - Established the School Performance CritPrin T« B lr Tiw Q f„ a + 

identifying and improving at-risk schools; also^enald ^"JK^ffita^ 
encouraging, not requiring, its observance. Chapter 832; Statutes of 1988 * 
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SB 171 (Watson) - Established a new program to improve schools identified as a low achieving" through 
special assistance to help in program improvement. Chapter 1335; Statutes of 1992. 



SB 1114 (Leonard) - Created the Office of Academic Volunteer and Mentor Services to assist students 
from kindergarten through high school. Chapter 901; Statutes of 1992. 

SB 954 (Torres) - Would have required the Department of Education to study the feasibility of establish- 
ing a comprehensive pupil information system. Vetoed; 1991. 

AB 2689 (O'Connell) - Would have made the opportunity to register to vote, for students 18 and older, 
part of the course requirement for American government and civic classes. Vetoed; 1990. 

SB 2802 (Hart) - Would have prohibited a person under the age of 18 from being issued a driver's license 
unless the applicant had a high school diploma, a General Education Certificate, or a certificate of 
proficiency. An individual could still have received a license, lacking any of the above, if he or she was 
making satisfactory academic progress, conformed to school attendance policy or was not expelled from 
school for specified reasons. Vetoed; 1988. 

AB 2813 (W. Brown) - Required that pupils in grades 7-12 maintain satisfactory educational progress in 
order to participate in extracurricular activities. Chapter 422; Statutes of 1986. 
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APPENDIX C 



List of Major California Education 
Studies and! Reports, 1983-Present 



State Department o f Education Task Force Report? 

Caught In the Middle: Educational Reform for Young Adolescents in California Public 
Schools, California State Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1987.* 

Here They Come: Ready or Not, Report of the School Readiness Task Force, California 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1988.* 

It's Elementary! Elementary Grades Task Force Report, California Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California, 1992* 

Second to None: A Vision of the New California High School, California High School Task 
Force, California Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1992.* 



General School Reform 

Who Will Teach Our Children? A Strategy for Improving California's Schools, The Report of 
the California Commission on the Teaching Profession, Sacramento, California, November 1985.* 

Report and Recommendations of the California Commission on School Governance and 
Management, Commission on School Governance and Management, Sacramento, California, Mav 
1985 J 

Staff Development in California: Public and Personal Investments, Program Patterns, and 
Policy Choices, Far West Labratory for Educational Research and Policy Analysis for California 
Education (PACE), Berkeley, California, December 1987. 

Agenda for the Twenty-First Century: A Blueprint for K-12 Education, California 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California, November 1987. 

Return to Greatness: Strategies for Powerful Improvements in Our Schools, 
Recommendations from the Commission on Public School Administration and Leadership, 
Association of California School Administrators, Sacramento, California, 1988 * 

Restructuring California Education, A Design for Public Education for the Twenty-First 
Century, Recommendations to the California Business Roundtable, Berman, Weiler Associates, 
Berkeley, California, 1988 * 

Report to the Governor, California Commission on Educational Quality, Sacramento, California 
June 1988.* 

A Plan to Improve California's Lowest Performing Schools, Report of the Task Force on 
Schools with Underachieving Students, Senate Committee on Education, June 1988 * 
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K-12 Education in California: A Look at Some Policy Issues, Little Hoover Commission, 
Sacramento, California, February 1990. 

Every Student Succeeds: A California Initiative to Ensure Success for Students At-Risk, 

California Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1990. 

California Education Summit: Meeting the Challenge, The Schools Respond, California 
Department of Education, Sacramento, California, February 1990* 

Conditions of Education in Califon*,- ^990, Policy Analysis for California Education, Berkeley, 
California, April 1991. 

School Restructuring in California, Th' "\991-92 Budget: Perspectives and Issues, Office of the 
Legislative Analyst, Sacramento, California, February 1991. 

Costs and Casualties of K-12 Education in California, Little Hoover Commission, Sacramento, 
California, June 1991. 

Cutting Through the Red Tape, Meeting the Needs of California's Children, Joint Task Force 
on Youth Policy (California School Boards Association, League of California Cities, California State 
Association of Counties), Sacramento, California, December, 1992. 

California's Jobs and Future, Council on California Competitiveness (Ueberroth Report), 
California, April 23, 1992.* 

Conditions of Education in California 1991, Policy Analysis for California Education, Berkeley, 
California, May. 1992. 

Conditions of Education in California 1992-93, Policy Analysis for California Education, 
Berkeley, California, November 1993. 

Rediscovering Education: Creating Schools for the 21st Century, A Program Developed by 
the Teachers of California, California Teachers Association, Sacramento, California, February 1994. 

The Unfinished Journey: Restructuring Schools in a Diverse Society, California Tomorrow, 
San Francisco, California, 1994. 

California Public Education, 1983-1994, California Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California, 1994. 

California Education Summit: Summary and Conclusions, Willie L. Brown, Jr., Speaker, 
California State Assembly, Sacramento, California, May 1994. 



Work Force Education and T raining Programs 

California's Workforce for the Year 2000: Improving Productivity by Expanding 
Opportunities for the Education and Training of Underserved Youth and Adults, Report of 
the California Workforce Literacy Task Force, Sacramento, California, November 1990.* 

A Study of California's Delivery System for Workforce Education and Skills Training, 

Prepared for Senator Ralph C. Dills and Senator David Roberti, Sacramento, California, 1993* 
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Mobbing for Competitiveness, Linking Education and Training to Jobs, A Call for Action 
Irom the California Business Roundtable, BW Associates, January 1994. 

School-to-Work Transition, Improving High School Career Programs, Legislative Analyst s 
Omce, Sacramento, California, February 1994. 

Sehanl C.hnin* 

Analysis of the Parental Choice in Education Initiative, California Senate Office of Research 
Sacramento, California, July 1993. 



Invisible Citizenship: Adult Illiteracy in California, California Senate Office of Research 
Sacramento, California, March 1986. 

Adult Literacy in California, Results of the State Adult Literacy Survey, Educational Testing 
oervice, New Jersey, (Soon to be released) 

English Learners 

Second Language Learning by Young Children, Child Development Programs Advisory 
Comn-ttee, Sacramento, California, October 1985. 

Bflingual Education; Learning English in California, California Assembly Office of Research, 
Sacramento, California, June 1986. ' 

Remedying the Shortage of Teachers for Limited English- Proficient Students, Report to 
the Superintendent from the Task Force on Selected LEP Issues, California Department of 
education, Sacramento, California, 1991.* 

Meeting tibe Challenge of Language Diversity, An Evaluation of Programs for Pupils with 
1992? Pr0fiCienCy m Engli8h ' Bennan ' Weiler Associates, Berkeley, California, February 

ro^ h m anCe to Q Succeed ' ^viding English Learners with Supportive Education, Little Hoover 
Commission, Sacramento, California, July 1993. 

Ethnic Minority and Disadt,n ntai*f>d Studentt 

n X f f Ue ^ e If Whom? ' A ^P 0 * from *he Planning Committee for The Achievement Council 
Oakland, California, 1984. ' 

Unfinished Business: Fulfilling Our Children's Promises, A Report from the Achievement 
Council, Oakland, Cahfr rnia, May 1988. 
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Crossing the Schoolhouse Border, Immigrant Students and the California Public Schools, 

California Tomorrow, San Francisco, California, 1988. 

Educating Minority Students in California, Descriptive Analysis and Policy Implications, 
California Assembly Office of Research, April 1990. 

Reshaping Teacher Education in the Southwest: A Response to the Needs of Latino 
Students end Teachers, The Tomas Rivera Center, Claremont, California, 1993. 

African Americans Speak Out On Public Education, A Community Assessment, The Black 
American Political Association of California & The Committee To Protect the Rights of Minorities, 
1994. 



Students with Disabilities 

Alternative Programs and Strategies for Serving Students with Learning Disabilities and 
Other Learning Problems, SRI International, Menlo Park, California, March 1989.* 

The California Strategic Plan for Special Education: Ours for Tomorrow, California 
Department of Education, Special Education Division, 1991. 



Dropout Prevention 

Dropping On * f Losing Out: The High Cost for California, California Assembly Office of 
Research, Sacramento, California, 1985. 



Child Development 

Caring for Tomorrow: A Local Government Guide to Child Care, California Assembly Office 
of Research, Sacramento, California, 1988. 

Caring for the Future: Meeting California's Child Care Challenges, Child Care Law Center, 
San Francisco, California, 1992. 

Affirming Children's Roots, Cultural and Linguistic Diversity in Early Care and 
Education, California Tomorrow, San Francisco, California, 1993. 



Barents and Families 

Planning A Family Policy for California, First Year Report of the Joint Select Task Force on the 
Changing Family, Sacramento, California, 1989.* 



Categorical Program Reform 

Improving the Effectiveness of Categorical Education Programs: A Strategic Plan, 
California Department of Education, Sacramento, California, 1988. 
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£™», h ^rz^ vfi Ev,,hu,ti<> - , °" he <*«~- **«• 

mem Krograms, Bennan, Weuer Associates, Berkeley, California, 1983.' 
Mon,. D.d,_J. m Pr^ California Senate Office of Research, Sacramento, California 1984 

Educational r ftff ft nff f ffCy 

^^S^c^^ 01 ^ CaUf0mia P'snning Commission for Educational 
C^TJX^XcZ£a£, S£" B *- Hoover 
^^tSS^^.!^^ Tog Eoree te remote Se,E«eem 

SS^SSSRSSSf cu,d md Fami!y * * 

Pi/ier Sfrife gp«o, f ft crnr f n 

CaKfomi. K-l 2 Report Car* Ugislative Analy*, Office, Sacramento, California, Februa^ !994 
EdlS's^^ ' N «"« n « California Department of 
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Conditions of Education in California, Policy Analysis for California Education, Berkeley, 
California, 1989, 1990 and 1991. 

Conditions of Children in California, Policy Analysis for California Education, Berkeley, 
California, 1989. 

* Indicates commissioned or legislatively requested report or study. 
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I. BACKGROUND 



nuhiir mJ^S^T 03 ?* and P^cynakws gain a better understanding of what the 

SoU of SS?^ f*? 01 V0uchere « PACE earliCT this moSth conducted a 

aII aI M 5? Oxonians (including an oversample of more than 500 
Arncan-Amencans, Hispanics, and Asians). 

The poll provides a comprehensive snapshot of public opinion that can hHn vr>t*rc 

• where education stands as a public priority- 

• satisfaction with public and private schools'- 

• attitudes toward vouchers in general and Proposition 174 in oanicular 

• public acceptance of possible trade-offs Proposition 174 c^ulSe? 

SSr tiB ° fCaIif0rnianS * ™> socio^no^us, 
Califo^rkeleV^^^^ 
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II. MAJOR FINDINGS 



1. Education is a High Priority in California and the Public Believes 
Schools Must Be Overhauled 

• Califomians rate education just below the economy and crime as the most 
important problem facing the state. 

• Califomians express substantial dissatisfaction with public schools: 

0 Virtually all citizens (87 percent) believe public schools should be changed 
and a majority of Califomians (61 percent) would like to see a major 
overhaul. Some 72 percent of African- Americans would like to see a major 
overhaul compared with 58 percent of Hispanics, 57 percent of Asians and 
63 percent of whites. 

0 Nearly three-fourths ( 73 percent) believe California student achievement 
Tanks somewhere in the middle or at the bottom among the 50 states. Only 
13 percent of citizens believe California students perform at the same level 
as the highest achieving students nationwide. 

0 Seven in ten (71 percent) Califomians believe private and parochial schools 
are better than public schools, and 39 percent say private and parochial 
schools are much better than public schools. These views are shared in 
roughly the same percentages among all racial and ethnic groups. 

0 A solid majority of Califomians (63 percent) grade their local private/ 
parochial school "A" or "B" compared to only 34 percent who would give 
high marks to public schools. Meanwhile 21 percent would give public 
schools a "D" or "F" grade compared with only 2 percent who would give 
low marks to private schools. 

0 African-Americans are more likely to give their local public schools low 
marks than are other racial and ethnic groups. Twenty-two percent of 
whites would give their schools a "D" or "F compared to some 29 percent 
of African- Americans, 18 percent of Hispanics, and 13 percent of Asians. 

• What does the public want from their public schools? They want a safe learning 
environment for their children, high quality teaching and curricula, smaller class 
sizes, and more instruction focused on "values." 

• To make schools better, more than one half (56 percent) of Califomians 
would be willing to spend more money for teacher training and nearly half (43 
percent) would be willing to spend more for smaller classes. But few 
Califomians would be willing to pay more for a longer school year (10 
percent). A majority of Califomians (53 percent) say they do not believe 
teachers are paid enough. 
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2 . The Public is Receptive to Vouchers as a Concept 



• By a margin of two to one, Califomians support the concept of school 
vouchers. Sixty-three percent of CaT'omians are in favor of the concept, while 
33 percent oppose the idea 

• If given an option between a state policy that guarantees a choice only among all 
public schools or among both public and private schools, three-fourths (75 
percent) of Califomians prefer a school choice plan that includes private 
schools. 

• Support for the voucher concept cuts across demographic, ideological and 
political lines. Cenaii groups support or oppose the concept with greater 
intensity than others. For example: 

0 Republicans arc more likely to support the concept (70 percent) than are 
independents (59 percent) or Democrats (57 percent). Self-described 
conservatives support the voucher concept (7 1 percent) more than self- 
described liberals (53 percent). 

0 Support is greatest among Califomians in an age group likely to have 

children living at home. About seven in ten (70 percent) 25- to 34-year-olds 
strongly favor a voucher system Better than two-thirds (68 percent) of 
those 35 to 49 years old, and 53 percent of 50 to 64-year olds favor 
vouchers. 

0 Senior citizens are split on the voucher concept (47 to 45 percent) 

0 African-Americans (32 percent) and Hispanics (28 percent) arc more likely 
to oppose the concept than are Asians (26 percent). 

• Most Califomians (59 percent) say vouchers will expand options for children 
However, about one in three (32 percent) say vouchers will primarily help those 
who already have children in private school. This question strongly divides 
those favorable to vouchers from those who are not. Around three quarters of 
those who favor vouchers say such a system will give children choices they do 
not now have. Sixty-five percent of those who strongly oppose vouchers say 
it principally helps those with children in private schools. (NOTE: The fact that 
the public believes the plan provides options does not mean they believe this 
will result in a dramatic turnaround for disadvantaged students. Some 42 
percent of Califomians believe the underprivileged will benefit least from 
vouchers.) 

• Despite their support for the concept, Califomians have reservations about 
vouchers A majority (51 percent) believe a voucher plan would mean students 
who need additional help will be left behind. Also, better than six in ten (62 
percent) of Califomians believe the initiative will raise the cost of education 
More than half (54 percent) say vouchers will not save the state money In 
addition, a majority of Califomians (54 percent) agree or strongly agree that a 
voucher plan would allow many religious or belief groups to open schools 
dedicated to their teachings. 
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• The majority of Californians do not believe that a voucher plan would lead to 
discrimination in admissions or jeopardize the separation of church and state by 
providing state funds to parochial or religious schools. The public also rejects 
the notion that school vouchers would free public schools from the current 
dominance of special interest groups or reduce public school bureaucracy. 



Californians Are Strong Minded About What They Want in a 
Voucher Plan 

• Californians believe that if the state helps finance private schools, those schools 
should be required to meet state regulations. For example: 

0 The vast majority (87 percent) believe that under a voucher plan, private 
schools should be required to meet statf* academic, fiscal, and safety 
requirement. 

0 More than 8 out of 10 Californians (82 percent) believe that under a voucher 
plan, both public and private schools should be required to provide 
additional support for students with special needs. 

0 Nearly three-fourths (74 percent) say voucher schools should be required to 
publish test scores. 

0 A majority (60 percent) say if a voucher plan is adopted, voucher schools 
should be required to hire certified teachers. 

0 Two-thirds (67 percent) want the state to "cap" the amount of tuition 
participating private schools can charge. 

• A majority of Californians (55 percent) say a voucher plan should be tested in a 
few school districts before full state-wide implementation. Some Californians 
(25 percent) believe it should be implemented only in areas where schools arc 
failing. Californians believe parents (70 percent)«not taxpayers-should be 
responsible for providing extra costs for transportation. The public is 
somewhat divided on the fairest way to ensure access to voucher schools— 
whether to allow schools to set their own admissions standards (35 percent), or 
offer spaces on a lottery (28 percent) or first come first served basis (21 
percent). 

• Californians do not want to see public school funding reduced if a voucher 
system is adopted. Fifty-six percent say they would oppose a voucher system 
if public school funding is reduced. Those who are somewhat favorable to a 
school voucher system oppose it if public school funding is cut (55 percent to 
33 percent). 

• Nearly two-thirds of parents (64 percent) say they would choose to send their 
child to the same school if the voucher initiative is approved. All racial and 
ethnic groups expressed roughly the same tendency to keep their children at the 
same . chool. However, of those parents who would keep their child enrolled 
in the ^mc school, one in four (23 percent) would change schools if a voucher 
covered the full cost of tuition at private school. And 16 percent of those who 
say they would not change schools would send their child to a different school 
if the state picked up the tab for transportation. 
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69. DID YOU/DO YOU ATTEND PRIVATE OR PUBUC 
SCHOOL? 

Fubbe 73 

PnviU 9 

Both...... . 15 

DontKnow 2 



70. WHAT IS YOUR OCCUPATION? 

High Level fro 

MidlauelPrafeucr _. 

Executive . .... 

Silt 

OU*f White Collar . 

SkillcdUbor 



.. 9 

-.15 

7 

.... 7 

I 

10 



Scmi/L nulled 3 

SIimIuu . „ m 6 

Howwife,. ....... . , , 9 

Retired „ 14 

Firming - 0 

Teacher. _ J 

Other. _ . 7 

Don'fKnow „ 

71. ARE YOU. OR ANY MEMBER Of YOUR HOUSEHOLD. 
A PUIUC EMPLOYEE? (IF YES:) IS THIS PERSON A 
MEMBER OF A UNION OR NOT7 

NotPiiblic£mplo>«t - ...,75 

Lnico .. ... „ 12 

Not Union .~ AZ 

Don't Kno* m _ . i 

72. DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF DEMOCRATIC, 
INDEPENDENT, OR REPUBLICAN? 

Democntic ..... 43 

Independent „ 15 

Republican „ „ 3^ 

Doo'tKacw „ _ „ M s 



CHRISTIAN? 

DoalKiwt- ~ - 



-..•9 
......4 



71. WHAT 1$ YOUR AGE? 

11-24 

25-34 . 

35-49 

50-64 

DonlKnow .... 



-12 
...J3 
„J2 
....11 
-.14 
1 



77. 00 YOU LIVE IN AN URBAN, SUBURBAN, OR RURAL 
AREA? 

Urt» , ~, 33 

Suburban ** -.. — ^..46 

Rural ...... ...it 

DontKnow ~~ 4 

71 IN ORDER TO MAKE SURE OUR STATISTICS ARC 
ACCURATE, COULD YOU PLEASE TELL ME YOUR RACE? 
WOULD YOU DESCRJIE YOURSELF AS: 

Hifpaaic.,,.. - 13 



Bl&ck. 

White ... 

Awn — — 

Arnencanlndiin..., 

Other.. 

Don't Know, . 



_.7 
...6t 
,-..f 

_1 

.-..1 



79. POR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY, WE NEED TO 
KNOW YOUR TOTAL FAMILY INCOME FOR 1M1 WILL 
YOU PLEASE TILL ME WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING 
CATEGORIES BEST REPRESENTS YOUR TOT U FAMILY 
INCOME? 

<S10k ..6 

SlO.SIOk „ « „ n 

S20-S50L 41 

S50-S75k ,lt 

$75 -SlOOk S 

3100k* 6 

Don'vKnu* 10 

80. HOW LONC HAVE YOU LIVED IN CALIFORNIA? 

<2>n . .. 2 

3-3 - ....4 

5-1 4 



LIO 

10-25 

AlIM>Life . 



n. sex 

MaJc. 



J2 

21 

. ... 39 
. .28 



.41 

-52 



73. DO YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF TO BE LIBERAL. 82 MEDIA MARKET 



MODERATE, OR CONSERVATIVE? 

Liberal 

Moder au 

Center. -J v« 

Don't Know 



74. WHAT IS YOUR RELIGION? 

ProUsttnt .. — 

Catholic 

Jtwiah 

Mormon!. DS _ 

Other 

None _ 

Don't Know mm 



..... 22 

26 

~...3S 

J 



3S 

m M 

....2 

2 

14 

12 

_J 



ERJC 



EurMedCChic 

Scrm3ufc.Tfcno 

SciTfin .. . 
SiInuMmsry 
HaJccnfielc 4 
BarhMar SLO. . 

LA 

S.Dict^Vuma 



99 



121 



2 

,.-..10 
...-.20 
. ...2 
... .1 



t% 

9 
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A Digest on How the California Public Views 

The Public Schools 



Background 

For almost fifty years surveys taken in Califor- 
nia have documented residents ' continuing com- 
mitment to public education. Even as the state 
has witnessed dramatic increases in its popula- 
tion, one of the more remarkable manifestations 
of public policy has been the way that Califor- 
nians have continued to support ever larger 
allocations of tax revenue to maintain the public 
schools. 

In recent years concerns have been growing 
about the myriad of problems facing the schools. 
The frequent, less than positive appraisals of the 
performance of the public schools stems in part 
from the public's strong desire to see the schools 
succeed and its frustration when they do not 

California's public school system faces some 
very daunting challenges. The state's rapidly 
expanding school age population is becoming 
increasingly diverse in its ethnic and racial com- 
position. Inmany of the schools there are largely 
immigrant student bodies speaking a host of 
different languages, making the task of basic 
education very complex And, this is occurring 
at a time when state and local government's 
ability to provide increasing financial resources 
to the schools are limited, as the economic 
recession has reduced tax revenues. 

This report of the California Opinion Index 

explores publicassessmentsofthejobthe schools 
are doing overall, appraisals of the job perfor- 
mance of teachers and school administrators, 
major problems facing the public schools, and 
attitudes relating to school funding and spend- 
ing. 

The results reported here come from a study of 
1 ,256 California adults conducted by telephone 
in English and Spanish from October 3 to Octo- 
ber 10. Some ofthe findings can be compared to 
a previous Field Institute survey of state resi- 
dents conducted in July 1983. The current study 
was funded in part by the Association of Califor- 
nia School Administrators and is intended to be 
the first of an annual evaluation of attitudes 
toward the state's public schools. 



Findings in Brief 

» Californians believe that the most serious problems facing the state's 
public schools today are funding cutbacks (41 %), the quality of educa- 
tion,tcachmgflowstandante^^ 

Next most frequently cited are lowteacherpay (17%), too much crime 

intheschools(14%Xtheneedforbetterf^mtiesand 
drug abuse (11%). .™ v } 

Californians are more likely to believe that the public schools in their 
own community are doing a good job than say this about all public 
schools throughout the state. Fourinten(39%)rcsidentsratetheirown 
local public schools as doing an excellent or good job, 33% rate them 
fair, and 17% give them a poor or very poor rating. Hie public's 
perception of the job performance of all public schools throughout 
California is lower— 23% rate them excellent or good, 32% fair and 
41%!wrorverypoon:^^ 
schoolsmthdrownaMmur^^ 

somewhat since 1983., i .4: F 

• Public evaluationsoft^ 
administrators in feci r own communities are also more positive than for 

highest job ratings, Jblfowed by principals, school administratoB 
school snpermtendentsand local school boards, •* .-„,. > * f 

• About one inthreeCaHfoi^^ 

spent on school administration and managementi:29% f«l about me 
right amount is s^ ^e *S*^ 

However, the pubHc grossly overstates the penxntage of localschool 
msmctbudgetsspentonadtm^iisti^ 

estimate of Californians surveyed is that 33% of all local school rands 
is spent on administration and management ;Tnd4ctual percentaBe is 
13%statewide. * 

• ^I^Iicalsohasagen^jy^^ 
^among^ 
e«ofwhere 

>s 25th, whereas CWonua actually ranks 36m among ibestateSI 

• r^liT*,?* 1 ^ * Calu^nrians (my beiS that 
Caltfomiashouldrankabovethenadonalave^^ 

additional $750 Drmoreper studentfo brmgthestateimfo^^tte 

,■ ftnds ^uld come fitat-gpendm by 

is opposed by a51% to 44%marguv S ^ )0IS ': 
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Most Serious ProbUms Facing the State's Public Schools 

Residents were asked to state in their own words what they 
believed were the most serious problems facing the public 
schools in California today. All answers were recorded 
verbatim and then grouped into general categories with 
similar responses. The most frequently cited problems are 
these: funding cutbacks (41%), the quality of education, 
teaching/low standards (27%), and overcrowding/classes too 
large (24%). Other frequently mentioned problems include 
the belief that teachers are underpaid (17%), too much crime 
in the schools (14%), need for better facilities and supplies 
(11%), and dmg abuse (11%). 

Most Serious Problems 
Facing the State's Public Schools 



Funding cutbacks 


41% 


Quality of education, 




teaching/low standards 


27 


Overcrowding/classes too large 


24 


Teachers are underpaid 


17 


Too much crime in the schools 


14 


Need for better facilities, supplies 


11 


Drug abuse 


11 


Inefficient administration 


9 


Not enough emphasis on 




the basics, the 3R's 


8* 


Lack of discipline 


7 


Parents don't take enough 




interest, responsibility 


6 


Student apathy 


4 


Delinquency, dropouts 


3 


Racial, cultural tensions 


2 


Too many bilingual programs 


2 


Other 


18 


(Adds to more than 100% due to multiple mentions) 



Overall Job Performance of Public Schools 

Calif omians were first asked their overall impressions of ho w 
well the public schools are doing both statewide and in their 
own local community. The results show that residents are 
more 1 ikely to rate die public schools in their own community 
more favorably than all public schools statewide. 

At present, 39% of Califbmians rate their own local public 
schools as doing an excellent or good job, 33% rate them fair 
and just 17% give them a poor or very poor rating. This 
compares to 23% who feel that the public schools throughout 
the state are doing an excellent or good job, 32% describe 
their performance as fair and 41% say they are doing a poor 
or very poor job. 

This year's findings can be compared to the results of a 
similar statewide survey conducted by The Field Institute in 



May 1983. This comparison reveals that Califomians' as- 
sessments of both the job performance of the state's public 
schools generally and the public schools in theh own commu- 
nity have improved somewhat in the past ten years. In 1983 
nearly half of the California public (47%) described the 
state's public schools as doing a poor or very poor job, 
whereas 41% say this now. In addition, while more than one 
in three (37%) felt the local public schools in their own 
community were performing poorly in 1983, the proportion 
who now feels this way has declined to 17%. 

Overall Job Performance of the Public Schools 





Tn California 


InYonrcninmtinitT 


1992 


1983 


1992 1983 


Excellent 


4% 


4% 


11% 8% 


Good 


19 


17 


28 23 


Fair 


32 


29 


33 24 


Poor 


23 


28 


13 22 


Very poor 


18 


19 


4 15 


Noopinion 


4 


3 


11 8 



Quality of Public School Education Now vs. WhenRespop- 
dent Vas in School 

A majority of Califomians (59%) believes that the quality of 
public school education in the state is worse today thin it was 
when they were in school. This compares to 15 % who feel it 
is about the same and 14% who believe the state's public 
schools have improved in overall quality. 

As negative as these findings are, when this question was 
asked ten years ago Califomians gave an even less favorable 
assessment In 1983 two in three residents (66%) felt that the 
quality of public school education had declined compared to 
when they were in school. 



Qualify of Public School Education 


Nww vs. When Respondeat Was in School 




1992 


■ 1983 


Worse 


59% 


66% 


Same 


15 


11 


Better 


14 


14 


Noopinion 


12 


9 
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Ways in Which the Public Schools Have Declined 

Those residents who felt that the quality of public schools had 
declined compared to when they were in school were asked 
to describe in their own words the reasons for the decline. The 
most often mentioned responses were cutbacks in school 
programs, materials, funds (28%), declining 
ing (22%) and not enough teachers/classes are larger (22%). 



133 



Other comments cited with some frequency are less emphasis 
on fundamentals (13%), not enough individual attention to 
students (12%), more school crime/violence (1 1%) and lack 
of studentdiscipline (10%), teachers aren* tpaid enough (9%) 
and grading, graduation standards too lax (8%). 



Wajs.iu Which Public Schools Have Declined 
(among those reporting schools are worse now) 

Cutbacks in school programs, 
materials, funds 

Quality of teaching has declined 

Not enough teachers/ 
classes are larger 

Less emphasis on fundamentals 

Not enough individual attention 
to students 

More crime, violence 

Lack of student discipline 

Teachers aren't paid enough 
Grading, graduation standards 

are too lax 
Lack of student interest 
Poor administration 
Parents aren't involved enough 
Too many non-English speaking 

students 
Not enough vocational training 
School day, year is too short 
Other 



28% 
22 

22 
13 

12 
11 
10 
9 

8 
6 
6 
6 



4 
2 

2 
12 



(Columns add to more than 100% due to multiple mentions) 



Job Performance Ratings oj Teachers and Schools Admin- 
istrators 

This year's survey included another question series designed 
to measure public perceptions of the job performance of 
various educational groups such as public school teachers 
and administrators. The overall sample of C Wornians were 
divided into two roughly equivalent subsamples, with one 
sample asked to rate how well each group was doing through- 
out California and the other was asked to assess the perfor- 
mance of each group in their own local community. 

The results show that teachers and school administrators in 
one's own community are rated consistently higherthan they 
are in the state overall, with teachers scoring the best, fol- 
lowed by principal, school administrators, the school super- 
intendents and local school boards. 



A majority (55%) of Califomians curremly rates the public 
school teachers an their community as doing an excellent or 
good job, while just5% give them apoororverypoorrating. 
The remainder give teachers in their own community fair 

ERIC — 



marks or have no opinion. The ratings given public school 
teachers throughout California are slightly less positive, with 
52% rating them excellent or good and 12% poor or very 
poor. 

Almost half (45%) of the public rates the public school 
principals in their own community positively, while just 6% 
givethemnegativeratings. Public school principals through- 
out California are given somewhat lower marks, with 37% 
rating them excellent or good and 12% poor or vary poor. 

Slightlymorcthan one in three residents (35%) rate thepublic 
school administrators in their own community as doing an 
excellent or good job, while about a third as many (13%) give 
themnegativemarks. Affitodes toward public school admin- 
istratis in California as a whole are more mixed, with 23% 
rating them positively and 29% negatively. 

School superintendents in one's own community are per- 
ceived in generally favorable terms, with 31% of the public 
giving them excellent or good job performance ratings, and 
10% ratingthem poororvery poor. On the other hand, school 
superintendents throughout California are rated more nega- 
tively than positively, receiving 19% excellent or good rat- 
ings and 26% poor or very poor marks. > 

Public assessments of the local school board in their own 
community arcsimiJarto thosegivenlocal school superinten- 
dents — 31 % excellent/good and 12% poor/very poor. Hie 
job appraisals of local school boards throughout California 
are more evenly divided, with 24% giving them positive 
marks and 24% negative marks. 



Top Performance Ratings of 
Teachwand School Adminirtrator* 



Excellent/ 



Vdort 



No 





good 


Fair 


very poor opinion 


BMcJichool teachers 










In your community 
In California 


55% 
52% 


23 
28 


5 

12 


17 
8 


Public school nrinnmst.; 










In your community 
In California 


45% 

37% 


27 
37 


6 
12 


22 
14 


BMcSCllOOl administrators 










In your community 
In California 


35% 
23% 


31 
36 


13 
29 


21 
12 


SdlDolsuDemtendftntf^ 










In your community 
In California 


31% 
19% 


30 
39 


10 
26 


29 
16 


Local school hanKfl 








In your community 
In California 


31% 
24% 


33 
39 


12 
24 


24 
13 
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5cAoi// Spending on Administration and Management 

Survey respondents were asked their opinions about the 
amount of money spent by the public schools on administra- 
tion and management Statewide, about one in three (32%) 
believes too much is being spent 29% feel about the right 
amount of money is spent in this area and 15% say that too 
little is spent on school administration and management 
Another 24% have no opinion. 

When asked to estimate what percentage of their local school 
district budget is spent on administration and management 
spending, the average (median) estimate given by the public 
is 33%. This is considerably higher than the 13% of local 
school district budgets statewide actually spent on adminis- 
tration and management during the past year, according to the 
Association of California School Administrators. 

Opinions regarding spending on administration and manage- 
ment vary depending on whether the respondent has or 
doesn't have a child in the K-12 schools. Califomians who 
do not have children in the schools are much more like \ y than 
others to feel that too much is spent on school administration 
and management For example, 37% of those who do not 
have children in the public schools believe too much is spent 
on school administration and management compared with 
21% of those with children in the schools. 

School Spending on Administration and Management 



Statewide 


Child No children 
in school in school 


Too much 


32% 


21% 


37% 


About right 


29 


38 


23 


Too little 


15 


21 


12 


No opinion 


24 


20 


28 


% of total budget 








SDent on school adm. 








Average (median) 








estimate 


33% 


33% 


30% 


Actual 


13% 


NA 


NA 



(NA: Not Applicable) 

Perceptions of Where California Ranks in Per Student 
Public School Spending 

Perceptions of California' s ranking among tte 50 states in per 
pupil spending vary widely. Currently 13% believe the state 
ranks among the top 10 states in per pupil spending, 28% 
thinks the state ranks between 11th and 25th, 24% believe 
California ranks in 26th -40th place, while 17% believe the 
state is among the bottom ten states in the country. Another 
18% cannot make an estimate. Thus, the public's average 
(median) estimate is that California ranks 25th* near the 
national average. 



According to the National Education Association and the 
California Department ofEducation, California's actual rank- 
ing in per pupi 1 spending is much lower — 36thforthe 1991- 
92 school year, the most recent year where comparative data 
among the states are available. Thus, just 24% correctly place 
California in the general range of its true ranking, whereas 
41 % believe the state actually ranked higher than it does, and 
17% think it ranks lower than it really does. 

Ten years ago the public's accuracy in estimating where 
California ranked among the SO states in per pupil spending 
was no better. At that time the public's average (median) 
estimate was that California ranked 18th among the smcs, 
whereas it actually placed 3 1st at the time. 

Perception of Where California Rank* in 
Per Student Public School Spending 





1992 


1983 


Among the top 10 states 


13% 


32% 


llth-25th 


28 


27 


26th -40th 


24 


18 


Among the bottom 10 states ' 


17 


12 


No opinion 


18 


11 


Average (median) estimate 


25th 


18th 


Actual 


36th 


31st 



Where California Should Rank in Per Student Public 
School Spending 

Nearly half of all Califomians (48%) believe that it should be 
the state's goal to be among the top-ranking states in per 
student spending forthe public schools and 29% say the state 
should place itself somewhat above the national average in 
perstudent spending. Another 13% fed per student spending 
for the public schools should be near tht . national average, 
whereas just 3% believe it should be below average or among 
the low ranking states. 

When this same question was asked in 1933 a somewhat 
larger proportion of residents (58%) felt the state's goal 
should be to place among tta top-ranking states in per student 
spending for the schools. 

Whei^ California Sbonld Rank ~ 
in Per Student PahlkSdiool Spending 
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Among the top-ranking states 


48% 


58% 


Somewhat above avenge 


29 


26 


Near avenge 


13 


12 


Somewhat below average 


2 


1 


Among low-ranking states 


1 


1 


No opinion 


7 


2 
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Bringing California's Per Student School Spending to the 
National Average 

Respondents in the survey were asked their opinions as to 
whether California should spend the amount needed ($750 
more per student) to bring the state f s per student school 
spending levels up to the national average. Opinions on this 
question arc very supportive. In fact, over a thsrd (39%) of 
residents believe thstmore than the $750 per student needed 
should be spent and 38% say that spending increases of $750 
per student should be made to bring die state to the national 
average. Just 1 3% feel that less should be spent 

When the same question was posed in 1 983 (when the amount 
needed to bring the state to the natid lal average was $300 per 
student), 30% said that more than this amount should be 
spent 47% felt that spending increases should be made to 
bring the state up to the national average, whereas 15% fell 
less should be spent 



Bringing California's Per Student Spending 
to the National Average 

1952 1983 



Spend more than amount needed 
(S750XS300) for national average 


39% 


30% 


Spend about the amot it needed 
(S750XS30O) for national average 


38 


47 


Spend less than amount needed 
(S750XS30O) for national average 


13 


15 


No opinion 


10 


8 
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School Funding Alternatives in Light of State's Budgetary 
Problems 

Four proposals were offered to survey respondents regarding 
what the state should do about school spending in light of the 
state's budgetary problem. These proposals included: (1) a 
possible tax increase for the schools, (2) taking money away 
from other state programs* (3) deferring school spending 
increases until the state is in better financial condition and (4) 
holding the line on school spending at current levels. 

Just one of the four proposals receives a plurality of public 
support at this time — spending more money for the public 
schools by taking it away from other major state programs. 
At present, 48% favor this approach, 39% are opposed and 
13% have no opinion. These findings are similar to the 
distribution of responses given in 1983 when a similar ques- 
tion was posed. 

10 



Two of the other proposals are currently opposed by roughly 
five to four margins. These include the idea of increasing 
taxes to provide more money for the public schools (51% 
oppose vs. 44% in favor) and postponing spending any 
additional large sums of money for public schools until the 
state is in better financial condition (53% opposed and 40% 
in favor). Public support for a tax increase has declined since 
1983, when 62% supported this approach and just 35% were 
opposed. 

The proposal with the lowest level of public support is not 
spending any more money on the public schools than cur- 
rently. Only one in three Califomians (34%) favor this 
approach, while 59% are opposed. In 1983, this proposal was 
rejected by an even wider margin — 22% in favor and 75% 
opposed. 



School Funding Alternative* 
in Light of State's Budgetary Problems 

... : : No • . 

;/ i< : Faror Oppose opinion 



Spend more money for 
public schools by taking 

it away from other 1992 48% 39 13 

major state programs 1983 48% 42 10 

Increase taxes to 

provide more money 1992 44% 51 5 

for public schools 1983 62% 35 3 

Postpone spending any 
additional large sums of 
money for public schools 

until the state is in better 1992 40% 53 7 
financial condition 1983 39% 56 5 

Spend no more money 

on public schools than 1992 34% 59 7 
is now being spent 1983 22% 75 3 



Information Sources About the Public Sctwols 

Newspapers are the mQst frequently mentioned source of 
information about the public schools. Half of the public 
(50%) say they typically consult newspapers when seeking 
information about the pnhlic schools. Next most frequently 
cited are television news (35%), information from teachers, 
school officials and school bulletins (29%) followed by 
information from parents, friends or relatives (23%). 
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Information sources differ for households with school age 
children from those with no school age children present For 
example, among Califomians who have childrcnin the schools, 
information from teachers, school officials and bulletins is 
much more common as is obtaining information from their 
own or other children. On the other hand, persons without 
children in the schools arc more likely to rely upon newspa- 
pers and television news for information about the public 
schools. 



Information Sources 
About the Public Schools 







Cbud 


No children 


Statewide 


in school 


in school 


Newspapers 


50% 


43% 


54% 


TV news 


35 


26 


41 


Teachers, schools 








officials, bulletins 


29 


48 


17 


Parents, friends, relatives 


23 


20 


25 


From children 


14 


22 


10 


Radio news 


10 


9 


11 


Magazines/periodicals 


10 


9 


11 


Other 


6 


9 


3 


No answer 


8 


4 


9 



( Columns add to more than 100% due to multiple mentions ) 



About The Field Institute 



Background 

The Held Institute is a non-partisan research organization 
supported by business, academic institutions and the communi- 
cations media for the purpose of conducting public opinion 
research on a variety of social and political issues. The Institute 
undertakes regularly scheduled opinion and attitude surveys 
each year on a variety of topics as well as ad hoc studies in 
California, its primary area of focus. Revenue received by The 
Institute goes entirely toward covering the cost of its operations, 
in disseminating its reports and in reviewing other socially 
important subjects. It is a not-for-profit organization. 

The Institute's services are available to all sectors of the 
public. In addition to its own ongoing research programs, it 
accepts research contracts from public orprivate organizations 
orfrom individuals. All data from Institute studies arc archived 
foruse by scholars, policymakers, and otherpetsons organi- 
zations interested in the findings. Archived data sets arc 
available from more than 200 studies conducted by The Field 
Institute and The Field Poll since 1956. Printed reports pub- 
lished from 1947 through the present arc also available. 

Field Research Corporation Relationship 

The Field Institute was established with funds and support 
from Field Research Corporation FRC has contributed to The 
Institute all of the operations of TheFieldPoll/wdudmgitstm 
archive going back to 1947. PRCs staff of more than seventy- 
five full-time professional and operations people, together wi th 
its large corps of experienced interviewers and its extensive in- 
house computer capability, provides basic data gathering and 
data processing services for Hie Institute on a subcontract 
basis. 



Field Poll Media Sponsors 

A number of leading California media properties (newspa- 
pers and television stations) contribute to the operations of The 
Field Institute as sponsors of The Field Poll. Each media 
property pays an annual fee commensurate with its circulation 
or audience size. 

Academic Consortium 

The Institute's Academic Consortium serves institutions of 
higher learning on an annual contract basis. Hie Institute 
provides Consortium members data files and codebooks of 
surveys undertaken by The Institute which arc widely used for 
instruction and research. Current members include the nine 
campuses of the University ofCalifontiasystem and the twenty 
campuses of the California State University system. 

Underwriters of Ad Hoc Studies 

Special one time ad hoc studies arc frequently underwritten 
by sponsors from business, government, foundations and asso- 
ciations. The subjects for study arc generally those in thepublic 
policy area where Hie Institute's demonstrated objectivity and 
professional competence canwntributetoagrcaterunderstand- 
ing of a problem. 

Mailing List Supporters 

A variety of individuals and organizations pay an annual fee 
of $250 to receive all copies of Field Poll and California 
OpinionlndexTcpoits. Hiis fee covers mailing and postage arxi 
allows for a portion of the proceeds to go into the Institute's 
operating fund. 

Officers 

Officers of The Held Institute arc MovinHdd aid Mark 
DiCamillo. 
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